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Every morning | 
listen to a long, de- 
tailed weather re- 
port on my radio 
and hear th-e 
weatherman tell 
the wind direction, 
the barometer read- 
ings, level of hum- 
idity, high  pres- 
sures low pressures 
and wonder why 
he couldn't just say 
it is going to rain 
or snow or be sun- 
ny? 

I like things to be simple and not 
so complicated. Of course, sometimes 
I go out of my way to "make" things 
simple which actually aren't. I over- 
simplify and that can be expensive 
and embarrassing. 


One morning in March I heard the 
weatherman conclude that tomorrow 
should be cold but clear, Not wanting 
to clutter up my mind with the low 
pressure system over eastern Pennsyl- 


vania. I just relied on his simplified: 


report and started out the next morn- 
ing without rubbers or tire chains only 
to be caught ina real snowstorm which 
the weatherman had cautiously men- 
tioned might occur. I just didn’t listen 
to all he had to say. Which reminds 
me that I should have listened more 
attentively to my mother’s advice when 
I was a youngster. About “bundling 
up when I go out into the cold, keep 
out of drafts" and should I have a 
cold—what to do and what to take. 
I wish I could remember all her ad- 
vice about old time remedies, such as 
asafetida bags, honey and lemon 
juice, goose grease and turpentine, 
mustard foot baths, flaxseed poultices, 
castor oil, a moist stocking with a 
slice of bacon around my neck, be 
sure to cover with a feather bed. 


When I needed a. doctor, he would 
drive six miles to our home and 
charge a dollar. 


In spite of all the old remedies 
given me when a child, I'll be eighty- 
three next August and I don't believe 
the new fangled pills of today could 
have done any better for me. 


When I spent three weeks in the 
hospital last May I was given four 
pills every two hours. They were 
different sizes and colors, costing from 
ten cents apiece to five dollars each. 
Yes a capsule called Lixovon that cost 
five dollars for every one given me 
to swallow. After I got out of the hos- 
pital I decided to investigate pills. The 
truth is, pills have become an obses- 
sion with me. Eighteen times in every 
second a prescription is filled by a 
whitecoated pharmacist at one of the 
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fifty-six thousand drug stores in the 
United States. The staggering cost of 
these pink, violet, yellow, white and 
green tablets, capsules, lozenges and 
ampules amounts to $3 billion a year. 

The Rx's (5 million of them in 
1960 average cost $3.08) are for the 
"ethical drugs", those made by firms 
which advertise only to the medical 
profession. Besides, there are the non- 
prescription or "proprietary" drugs, 
such as aspirin (12 billion tablets us- 
ed annually, the vitamins (7,198,000 
pounds each year), the cold pills, and 
the headache remedies. Advertised to 
the public daily, noisily and continu- 
ously through the press, radio, and 
television, the "proprietaries" add up 
to another billion dollars o* so. 

Until the "miracle" drugs—penicil- 
lin, cortisone, and, more recently, the 
tranquilizers—became everyday con- 
versation pieces, few Americans both- 
ered much about the source of their 
drugs, although they often grumbled 
about their cost. Fifteen years ago, 
doctors were still depending on home- 
ly old remedies: quinine, carbolic acid, 
morphine, and a sprinkling of sulfa 
druugs. Now they can turn to a vast 
admamentariou of antibiotics, hor- 
mones,  gedatives,  antilcoagulants, 
blood derivatives and vaccines—all 
created by the pharmaceutical re- 
searachers to save or prolong lives or 
to ease pain. Yet ten years ago, 90 
per cent of the current prescriptions 
could not have been filled simply be- 
cause the medicines called for did not 
exist. 

People are beginning to wonder 
and ask more about drugs. What stake 
do men, women, and children have in 
drug production, research and devel- 
opment? who conceives the ideas? 
determines what drugs shall be made? 
Why do they cost so much? (The lat- 
ter question is the deep concern of 
both legislators and the man in the 
sereet ). 

Until thirty years ago, university 
medical school laboratories were al- 
most sole producers of new chemical 
discoveries. Since the early thirties, 
however, a new kind of highly com- 
petitive medical research, housed in 
and supported by pharmaceutical 
companies, has sprung up. 

Daily, new drugs for prolonging 
life are streaming from the *all steel 
shafts and pipes of modern drug mak- 
ing. The cartoon of the physician 
seated beside his patient, with the 
caption: "I'm sorry, I haven't any- 
thing this afternoon to help your 
complaint. But if you'll wait until to- 
morrow morning's mail . . ." is more 
than a mild witticism.At any hour, a 
new solution, born out of fierce com- 
petition, may be found for a problem 
that has baffled scientists for centuries. 
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As one drug manufacturer put it: 
"The longer you live, the better the 
chance to live longer". 

"No IBM machine can direct our 
way’, observes a drug company re- 
searcher. "It may be said that we fly 


by the seat of our pants". Like the 


Chinese laborers who, when building 
a tunnel, start digging from both sides 
of the stream, "If we meet in the ñid- 
dle, we have one tunnel, if we don't 
we have two". 

Even in a climate marked by ever- 
changing winds of chance, the drug 
industry fared remarkably well in 
1960. An unusually high production 
—four hundred new compounds with 
more than $100 million a vear in 
sales. A 
The statistics in this column were tak- 
en ‘from Medicine Today, by Mar- 
guerite Clark and published by Funk 
and Wagnalls $4.95. This book con- 
tains material never before published 
for the layman and is based on inter- 
views with leading medical authorities. 


Choose from 22 attaching tools 


22 ways to use Wheel fonse. 


all-purpose tractor power 


include Hook up and away you go. Mak- 
ing tractor-fun of all lawn and 
garden jobs. Saving time and 
leaf sweeper—tools for all lawn grime and strain. Wheel Horse 
care. Snow blade, or thrower— all-gear power is unmatched by 
for speedy snow removal. Culti- any suburban tractor of similar 
vator, dump trailer—attachments size. A year "round work horse— 
for easing every garden duty. l 


center-mounted rotary mower, 


VISIT ONE OF THE AUTHORIZED WHEEL-HORSE DEALERS LISTED BELOW FOR SALES — SERVICE — PARTS 


I. G. ROSENBERGER, INC. STERNERS COMPANY JOS. A. EDWARDS & SON 
Route 113 Silverdale, Pa. 1080 S. West End Blvd. Route 611 
Main & East Street Quakertown, Pa. Plumbstedville, Pa. 
Doylestown, Pa. Tel. KE 6-4780 Tel. RO 6-8317 
HOWARD REICHENBACH C & S POWER EQUIPMENT INC. ED GULDEN’S 
Bedminster, Pa. Jamison, Pa. Sellersville, Pa. 
Telephone 795-2969 Tel. DI 3-6040 Tel. AL 7-2567 
SCISS LAWNMOWER SHOP WALTER A. SMITH A. J. LEMPA 
946 River Road : j Buck & Bristol] Roads 
Upper Black Eddy Riegelsville, Pa. Holland, Pa. 
Tel. YU 2-5667 Tel. RI 9-2151 EL 7-6439 
WM. HOBENSACK'S SONS SOUTHAMPTON HARDWARE C. A. MAGILL & SONS 
Greeley Ave. 463 2nd Street Pike 
Ivyland, Pa. Southampton, Pa. Newtown, Pa. — WO 8-3030 
OS 5-1610 EL 7-1008 New Hope, Pa. VO 2-2061 — 2-2515 
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Aquetong or Ingham Spring—on Route 
202 about two miles west of New Hope. 
A never-failing spring discharging an 
estimated 3 million gallons a day. A 
fulling Mill below the lake was rebuilt in 
1790 by Samuel D. Ingham. His home 
peria at the top of the hill above the 
ake. 


Buckingham Zoo—Near Bucking- 
ham on Route 413. Open daily from 
noon to dark. Features world’s lar- 
gest snake. Admission, Adults 50c, 
children 25c. 


Bucks County Historical Museum—In 
Doylestown, Ashland and Pine streets. 
Amazing collection of nearly 30,000 tools 
and implements, ancient vehicles, furni- 
ture, costumes and in the library, files of 
old newspapers and thousands of books. 
Museum open weekdays 9 to 5. Sun. 
from April through Oct., 1 to 5. Closed 
Holidays. Historical Library—9 to 12 
and 1 to 5. Closed Sat. and Sun. 


Delaware Canal— Runs for 40 miles 
through Theodore Roosevelt State Park 
from Morrisville to Easton. Follows Route 
32 at most points. After 100 busy years 
of transportation, the last coal barge 
passed through the locks October, 1931. 
Pleasure barges run from lower end of 
New Hope on Wed., Sat. and Sun. 


Fallsington — West of Morrisville, off 
Route 1 on the Newportvilfe Rd. Two 
early Friends Meeting Houses still in use. 
William Penn attended services of earliest 
Friends Society here organized in 1683. 
Burgess - Lippincott house restored by 
“Historic Fallsington Group, Inc." Open 
. to the public. Office of Bucks County 
Historical Commission in house. 


Wrightstown — Indian Walking Pur- 
chase—At Wrightstown, on Route 413, 
at corner of Friends Meeting grounds, is 
a tall, ivy-covered stone marking the 
starting point of the infamous Walking 
Purchase on September 19, 1737. State 
historical markers designate various 
points of this “walk” on Route 413 
which left the county near Springtown. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum—In Doyles- 
town on East Court Street. Another 
fascinating example of Dr. Henry C. 
Mercer’s adventures in concrete. This 
was his home in which his collection of 
antiques, books and art objects still re- 
main as he left them. Tour takes about 
an hour and is well worth a donation. 
Open to the public. 


Delaware Valley College of Science 
and Agriculture — West of Doyles- 
town on Route 202. Founded in 1896 
in Philadelphia by Dr. Joseph 
‘Krauskopf, now covers 900 acres. 


WHERE TO GO 
WHAT TO SEE 


Pennsbury Manor—On the river south 
of Morrisville, near Tulleytown, the home 
and gardens of William Penn, beauti- 
fully reconstructed and furnished. Open 
daily in summer from 8:30 to 5 on 
weekdays, 12 to 6 on Sundays. In win- 
ter it closes each day at 4:30. Admis- 
Hos adults 50 cents, children under 12 
ree. 


Railroad Museum— North of Yardley 
on Upper River Road. E. P. Alexander 
displays his collection of old toy trains, 
models and other railroad items of in- 
terest. Open Saturday and Sunday from 
2 to 5. Free. 

Ringing Rocks—Up the hill from Upper 
Black Eddy about 11⁄2 miles. Best to ask 
at top of hill. A strange acreage of 
boulders in which nothing grows. If 
struck with a hammer they give a ringing 
sound. Dr. J. J. Ott of Pleasant Valley 
once formed a musical octave with the 
rocks and played several tunes to the ac- 
aoe of the Pleasant Valley 

and. 


Washington Crossing Park—This low- 
er park on Route 32 commemorates the 
spot frdm which "Washington's army 
crossed the Delaware on Christmas night, 
1776, to capture Trenton from the Brit- 
ish. A handsome new Memorial build- 
ing provides a home for the famous 
painting by Emanual Leutze which de- 
picts the event. A recorded commentary 
relates the dramatic story. A boulder by 
the river's edge marks the embarkation 
point. An old ferry inn and houses are 
of colonial architecture. Nice drives 
through the park. 

Bowman's Hill Section — About four 
miles north on River Road is an inter- 
esting section of the park. In the Thomp- 
son-Neely house (open to the public) 
General Lord Stirling and others of 
Washington's staff made their headquar- 
ters and here Washington held many 
councils. Across the canal are picnic 
grounds, soldiers’ graves, a flag pole sur- 
rounded by stones, each from one of the 
original thirteen states. On Bowman’s 
Hill, where Washington’s scouts stood 
lookout, is a fieldstone tower commem- 
orating the event. Here was an old bury- 
ing ground of the Pidcock family and 
here also was buried Dr. Bowman, who 
legend has it, once sailed with Captain 
Kidd. Many have dug over the top of 
the hill searching for pirate gold be- 
lieved to have been buried there. 

At the foot of the hill is Dr. Paul 
Fluck’s bird banding station. Every Sat- 
urday and Sunday at 4:00 P. M. (in 
winter, 3 P. M.) he gives a talk and 
introduces children to birds, which he 
holds in his hands, finally banding the 
bird and releasing it. 


The old mill is of early vintage, but 
not the one which ground wheat ior 
Washington's troops. It stood in the way 
of the canal when it was dug through 
and had to be demolished. A vast garden 
of wild flowers is on the north side of 
the hill in a preserve with well marked 
trails. Booklets on the trail and the 
blooming time of the flowers may be ob- 
tained from the Washington Crossing 
Park Commission. 


New Hope—On the Delaware River at 
the intersection of Route 202 and 32. 
Renowned since the 1890's as an art 
colony, since 1938 for the Bucks County 
Playhouse, converted into a summer the- 
ater from an old grist mill. The New 
Hope Historical Society has marked 
places of historical interest and acquired 
the old stone barn near the former mill, 
from the Parry family. It has been beau- 
tifully transformed into an art museum. 
Most old small houses have become 
shops. Barge landing at the lower end 
of town offers canal rides on Wednes- 
days, Saturday and Sunday. 


Story Book Zoo—On Rt. 1 near Penn- 
del, where children can pet many of the 
animals. Open every day from 10 until 
evening. Picnic area. Adults 50c, chil- 
dren 25c. 


PARKS 


Lake Warren—In Nockamixon Town- 
ship on road from Revere to Upper 
Black Eddy. Hard to find so inquire at 
either town. Good picnic spot, lots of 
birds and water lillies, only fair fishing. 


Lenape Park—At Perkasie. Beautiful 
picnic grounds free. Boats to rent. 


Menlo Park—At Perkasie. Large picnic 
area and childrens playgrounds free. 
Also swimming, bowling, roller skating, 
food and amusement concessions. Owned 
and operated by the Borough. 


Quakertown Municipal Park—At Qua- 
kertown on Mill Street. Picnic tables 
and fireplaces free. Ice skating in season, 
also ball park. 


Ralph Stover State Park—N.W. of 
Point Pleasant on  Tohickon Creek. 
Scenic and historical picnic ground. 
Cabins can be rented. Closes at sundown. 


Tinicum County Park—On River Road 
between Erwinna and Uhlerstown. Picnic 
area, fishing along the river. 


Tohickon Valley County Park—North 
and west of Point Pleasant. Picnic area, 
swimming pool, play equipment for chil- 
dren. 


Roosevelt State Park—60 miles along 
River Road from Morrisville to Easton. 
Old Delaware Canal offers fishing, pic- 
nicing, canoeing, hiking. At New Hope 
mule-drawn barges offer rides, either 
chartered or excursion on Wednesday, 
Saturday and Sunday in season. 


Lake Towhee—Off Rt. 212 near Apple- 
bachsville. Recreation and amusement 
park, picnic area with grilles, 25 acre 
lake for boating, protected beaches, chil- 
dren’s playground, 2 softball fields, week- 
days 11-8:30; Sundays and holidays 10-9. 
Silver Lake—On Rt. 13 near Bristol. A 
county park with large lake for boating 
and swimming. 

Bryan’s Island Park—2 miles above 
Richboro on 2nd St. Pike. Swimming, 
boating and fishing on the Neshaminy 
Creek. Picnic area, also overnight tents 
permitted. 


See You at BRUGGER'S 


PIPERSVILLE INN 


Rt. 413, Pipersville RO 6-8540 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


RT. 611, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


e Old Fashioned Sundaes 
e Delicious Snacks 
e Full Course Dinners 


Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


9b ee SE BO 9 
BOSWELL’S 


FROM A SNACK 
TO A FULL COURSE DINNER 


LUNCHEONS 
PLATTERS 


Colonial Atmosphere 
Attractive Prices 
Rt. 202 at Buckingham 
Pyramid 4-7959 
Private Dining Room 
Available 


Monday Thru Sat.—11 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
Sunday—12:30-9 P.M. 


logan Yan 


NEW HOPE, PENNA. 


VO 2-2789 At the Cannon VO 2-2785 


Where to Dine 


Along the Delaware 


Indian Rock Hotel — L.D. River 
road above Black Eddy. Unusual at- 
mosphere. See the Indian profile on 
the rock high above the Delaware 
river. Cocktail Lounge opens 5 
o’clock daily. Closed Sunday. 


New Hope 
Logan Inn — New Hope. Empha- 
sizes comfort and hearty cooking 
for neighbors and travelers alike. 
Atmospheric old bar well tended 
Every week day 11 until closing 
time. Not open on Sunday. 


Tow Path House — New Hope. 
Unique well-fireplace glows by the 
creek lighting diners. Check giant 
blackboard menu for delicacies. 
Choice, Cocktails. Visitors to New 
Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, 
a short distance above New Hope. 
Established 1745. Renowned for 
gracious country dining. Overlook- 
ing the scenic Delaware River. 


Cartwheel Inn. Superb Cuisine. 
Swiss - French Menu. Breakfast, 
Luncheon — Dinner 12 to 11 P.M. 
Sunday Dinner 12 to 9. Bar open 
weekdays until 3 A.M. Route 202 .— 
near New Hope. 


Chez ODETTE has captured the 
unique charm and atmosphere in 
a typical Bucks County setting. 
French and American cuisine, out- 
door dining overlooking the Dela- 
ware. Lunch, dinner and after 
theatre buffet Dancing Friday and 
Saturday. Open every day. 


Buckingham 
Boswells Route 202 — Delightful 
snacks to full course dinners. Open 
Weekdays from 11 to 9 P.M. — Sun- 
days 12:30 to 9 P.M. Colonial at- 
mosphere — Attractive prices. 


On the Jersey Side 
Lambertville House — Lambert- 
ville. Miniature loaves of bread at 
this historic old country hotel. L-D. 
Candlelight bar 'til 2 a.m. (except 
Sunday); hot food served 11:30 a.m. 
to 1 a.m. daily including Sunday. 


WARRINGTON INN 


EASTON HWY. & BRISTOL RD. 
ROUTE 611 


WARRINGTON, PA. 


VINCENT 
CIGGIOLA 
Proprietor 


* WEDDINGS 
RECEPTIONS 


* BANQUETS A 
SPECIALTY 


EXCLUSIVE 


But Vot Expensive 


Diamond 3. 
9 0210 
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“Don’t Pass 
The Buck" 
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DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck HoTEL 


Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 


Indian Rock 


“ON THE 
DELAWARE” 


A Must on your dining list for 
excellent cuisine and a charming 
Early American atmosphere 
Your Hosts — Jayne & Joseph Lodge 
Dinner — 5 til 9 
Cocktail Lounge 
Rt. 32 River Road Upper Black Eddy 
22 miles north of New Hope 
Phone: YUkon 2-5767 or 2-8777 
Closed Sundays 


dubite fn iat rază 
The Old Cartwheel Inn 
RT. 202 New Hope 


American - French - Swiss Cuisine 
Chef Richard . . Hostess Elsie 


Call VO 2-2182 for Reservations 


al 


BLACK BASS HOTEL 


On Route 32 at Lumberville 
Open Every Day 
But Christmas Day 
Luncheon 12:00 to 2:30 
Dinner 5:30 to 10:00 
Sunday Dinner: 1 to 8 pm 


Bar 
Guest Rooms - Central Heating 
Facilities for parties 
from 4 to 104 
AXtel 7-3071 
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Established 1724 


George Washington ate here 
We Carry on the Tradition 


Bucks County's Oldest Inn 


DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2nd ST. PIKE 
WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 
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Upper Bucks 
Pipersville Inn — Rt. 413, Pipers- 
ville. L. D. The Bruggers; Mother, 
Joe and Bob liven p with good 
Penn-German cooking and quick- 
witted quips Bar. 


Four Winds Tavern — Rt. 611, 
Revere, north of Ottsville. Open 
fireplace flicker, on basket-chick- 
ens and T-bone steaks. 


Ferndale Hotel — Rt, 611 between 
Riegelsville and Doylestown. L. D. 
An old inn operated as such since 
the turn of the century. Country 
ham from nearby farms — home- 
baked pies. Dining room and guest 
rooms — your host, Tom Snyder. 


The Fallow House — Dairy bar 
and restaurant. Dinners, sand- 
wiches, 15 flavors of ice cream. Rt. 
611, five miles north of Doylestown. 


Goldies Restaurant — Rt. 313. 
Dublin, Daytime meals for the way- 
farer at reasonable prices and of 
good quality. 


Newtown 

Homstead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 
532. Newtown. L, D. Colonial ele- 
gance, Homestyle cooking. Mr. 
Charles southern fried chicken a 
specialty. Buffet luncheon Wed. 
and Sat. Buffet dinner Wed. and 
Thurs. Open every day. Bar. 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar — Intersec- 
tion Rts. 532, 413, Newtown. Home 
farm products go into snacks and 
complete meals. Homemade Toll 
Gate ice cream, Pies by Hanna. 


White Hall Hotel. Late snacks and 
platters, Cocktail Lounge. Stag Bar. 
Established 1843. Murals by John 
Foster in Clouds Room. Worth a 
visit. 


Lower River Road 
Washington Crossing Inn—Wash- 
ington Crossing. Dine in formal 
dining rooms or in original kitchen 
of this historic inn, Facilities for 
bridge parties in small private 
rooms, Recommended food & bar. 


Below Doylestown 
Warrington Inn — Rt, 611, War- 
rington. L. D. Famous for fine sea- 
food. Spacious rooms for private 
parties. Cordial atmosphere created 
by Vincent’s greeting. 


Wrightstown 
Old Anchor Inn — Rts. 413 and 
232, Wrightstown. Roast beef and 
homemade cheese cake are out- 
standing. Terrace and Hunt rooms 
available for banquets, receptions 
and clubs. Cocktails — also bar. 


Feasterville 
Buck Hotel — Feasterville. Old 
timey inn with a chummy bar. L. D. 
moderately priced. Phone ahead 
for special dishes. Cheese cake de- 
licious. Expert catering. 


GOURMETS' BAZAAR 


UNUSUAL DELICACIES 
GIFTS -:- BASKETS 


New Hope 


Mechanic Street 
VO 2-2840 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace is 
at its best. If the weather is sad and rainy 
and chilly, we light the indoor fireplace. 
And the food is wonderful every day except 
Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2784 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 


Route 611 & 313 Fillmore 8-9364 
FERNDALE HOTEL 


DINING ROOM 


Open Daily and Sunday 
LUNCHEON & DINNERS 


Open 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Bar Open 11 a.m. ‘til closing 


RT. 611 


Ferndale, Pa. 
FErndale 4-2311 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and so- 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1⁄2 mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 


I 1 JL 4 o am 


Doylestown and Nearby 
Conti Inn — Cross Keys. L. D. 
One of County’s historic old inns, 
owned and hosted by the Conti's, 
a name well known in restaurant 
PB Try Walter's Caesar Salad. 
ar. 


County Side Inn — Cross Keys. 
L. D. Modest prices for grand snap- 
per soup and sauerbraten. Unpre- 
tentious, bright, and cheerful. Bar. 
Air-conditionéd, 


Old Water Wheel Inn — One and 
a half miles north of Doylestown. 
Old Mill built in 1714. Mill supplied 
flour to Washington's army. Ter- 
race dining — unusual bar, best 
food — atmosphere. 


vus == 


Spring Lamb, Spring Chicken, and 
Pineapple Ginger Rings, made this 
way: Drain 1 (No. 2) can pineapple 
slices and put syrup in saucepan. Add 
V» cup sugar, 1⁄4 cup red wine vinegar, 
2 tbsp. chopped preserved or candied 
ginger and enough green food color- 
ing to color pineapple a brilliant green. 
Simmer 5 minutes. Add pineapple, 
bring back to simmering. Cook 5 
minutes, basting frequently. Pour 
fruit and syrup carefully into refrig- 
erator dish or jar. Cool. Cover and 
refrigerate overnight or longer. Deli- 
cious served with lamb or with chick- 
en. 


To boil cracked eggs without the 
contents oozing out, put a teaspoonful 
of salt in the water. 


Don’t discard leftover waffle or 
pancake batter—store it in the refrig- 
erator and use it when dipping chops, 
cutlets, fish, chicken or any other 
breaded food. 


Freshen stale, ground coffee by 
pouring pouring it in a hot oven for 
a few minutes; then prepare as usual. 


Celery leaves can be used for garn- 
ishes and flavoring as a parsley sub- 
stitute. 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


ALL THE FAMILY KNOWS 
Lunching is a Treat... 
Dining an Event, at 


GOLDIE'S 
DINER & RESTAURANT 


Serving Daily from 7 until 7 
Sundays from 7 until 8 


RT. 313, Dublin, Pa. CH 9-3686 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 


BREAKFAST—-LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


JOHN CORCORAN'S 


WATER WHEEL 


OPEN DAILY, SUNDAYS INCLUDED 
LUNCHEONS—DINNERS—COCKTAILS 
Served in Pre-Revolutionary Setting 
OLD EASTON RD., DOYLESTOWN 
Route 611 FI 8-9300 


“Corcoran Speaking" of radio & T.V. 


For a delicious salad ask your grocer for 
Low-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


EVERYTHING IS TEDDIBLY FRENCH 
AT CHEZ ODETTE 


Why “jet” to France. Just drive to NEW HOPE and CHEZ ODETT'S, THE 


COMPLETELY FRENCH RESTAURANT with your own French Aubergiste. 
ODETTE MYRTIL 


LUNCHEON — DINNER 


After Theatre Buffet 
Open Every Day 

CURT WEILER 
at the Piano 


im i, 


Tel. VO 2-2432 


Dancing 
Friday — Saturday 


FULL COURSE 
COUNTRY DINNERS 


All you can eat for $2.00 


Visit our Colonial Bar. (Notice row 
of drawers behind bar, used in stage 
coach days for guests’ valuables.) 


WASHINGTON HOUSE 
HOTEL 
Tel. ALpine 7-2911 


Meyer's 
RESTAURANT 
Open Daily 8 a.m. ‘til Midnight 
All Day Sunday 
Plenty of Free Parking Space 


RT. 309—1 Mile N. of Quakertown 
Sellersville 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 
DINNER BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party . . . or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 


of Lavender Hall 
Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 
Cocktails 


The tree that grows 
thru our roof. 


Air-Conditioned Open every day 


Add a small coping saw to your 
kitcheen cutlery set. It will be indis- 
pensable for cutting through meat 
bones when carving or preparing a 
roast for the oven. 


When no more ketchup can be 
shaken out of the bottle, put a table- 
spoon of warm water in the bottle and 
shake well. Use this for seasoning 
baked beans, meat loaf, soups, etc. 


Peanut butter will not dry out if 
you keep the jar upside down so that 
the oil stays equally distributed. 


Turkey is highest in protein and 
among the lowest in cholesterol of all 
poultry and red meats. 


A small amount of sugar added to 
olive oil will prevent it from becom- 
ing rancid. 


If small eggs are more than 15c 
cheaper than large eggs, they’re a bet- 
ter buy. Medium size eggs, 8 cents 
cheaper than large eggs, also are a 
bargain. 


Make shells easy to separate from 
hardboiled eggs by running cold water 
over the eggs as soon as you take them 
out of the boiling water. 


Shredded cocoanut that is stale can 
be freshened by soaking in milk to 
which a little sugar has been added, 
Do this just a few minutes before us- 


ing. 


|. M. JARRETT 
Dodge — Cars and Trucks 


HATBORO, PA. 
Serving Bucks and Montgomery Counties 
Telephone: OSborne 5-1123 


In Any Emergency . . . Fine New Pharma- 


ceuticals . . . Ready For You . . . Imme- 
diately . . . Prepared By Qualified Experts. 
When Illness Strikes, Call Your Doctor 


Then 
Doylestown Drug Company 
(OPPOSITE NEW COURT HOUSE) 
FI 8-4922 


Main & Courts Sts. ..Doylestown, Pa. 
A. F. Pomendale, Ph.G. 


Visit our Windsock Aviation Lounge for Cocktails 
Late Snacks and Platters. 
Stag Bar 
Clouds Room 
Murals by John Foster 
Peter A. Chesner, Proprietor 


White Hall Hotel 


Established 1843 


a San 
n Newton, Bucks Co., Pa. WO 8-9981 


Our own Toll Gate Ice 
Cream Luncheons - Dinners 
- Snacks - Intersection of 
Rt. 413 & 532, Newtown, Pa. 


Worth 8-3771 


OPEN 11 A.M. MONDAY — SATURDAY 
SUNDAY NOON 


DAIRY BAR 


Gracious Dining 
in 

Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Covered Bridge 
Cocktail 
Lounge 


Private rooms 

for your 

bridge parties 
Banquet Facilities 


Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania Phone HYatt 3-6677 


E 


E 


PATIO COURT 
36 Air Conditioned Units 
* Quiet Country Atmosphere 
* All Outside Rooms 


* Near Restaurants 
* T V Available 


AS AN OLD stagecoach inn it 
is our custom to welcome 
guests who a:e hungry — not 
only at regular hours but right 
up to 1 AM. Candlelight 
Lounge. Parties to 60. Rooms of 
course. Cafering. Ample park- 
ing in rear. Cue & Gourmet 
approved Monthly Art Exhi- 
bits. American Express Credit 
Cards Accepted. 
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Quakertown, Pa. 
1 mile north of Trainers 


Phone: KEystone 6-3010 
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HERB 
LEATHERMAN'S MARKET 


Groceries — Meats — Produce 
68 S. MAIN STREET DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE FI 8-4205 


ADUSE 


Route 202¢Lambertville, N. J. EXport 7-0202 


Im 
Worried 
About Our 


Bucks 
County 


Bob Brugger 


W now they're making a movie 
out of “The Devil In Bucks 
County.” It'll bring the tourists, al- 
right, but whether or not we profit by 
the publicity is something else again. 
I mean, we've had breaks before. 
Take Washington, for instance, 
George Washington, or William Penn. 
How different things might have been 
if only Penn had known that U.S. 
Steel had their eyes on the moat a- 
round the Manor! If he could have 
held out "til Levitt made another offer 
on the North Forty! 

And poor George. With all of the 
places to row across, he picked Wash- 
ington's Crossing! In all of the con- 
fusion nobody bothered to tell George 
that someday the painters would set- 
tle up the river. So, what do we have 
left for posterity? A million paintings 
of barns and covered bridges and one, 
count it, one remembered painting of 
Washington crossing the drink by an 
artist who didn't bother to go there, 
either! 

James Gould Cozzens immortalized 
the fine old courthouse in Doylestown 
in his equally fine novel, “The Just 
and The Unjust’. What'd we do? We 
tore it down! It is hoped that someday 
archeologists will probe the glass-on- 
brick, be-finned trylon and perisphere 
which is going up in the center of the 
County Seat now in an effort to recall 
what it was Cozzens was writing about 
in the 20th century. 

We're in bad shape. Tourists come 
to New Hope in the summer and ask 
to see the artists only to be told that 
he went to Maine this year! 

Now about the movie version of 
the novel, “The Devil In Bucks Coun- 
ty”. It is presumed that Hollywood 
will give this one the full treatment. 
People will be coming here to see 
what we are really like. We just can't 
afford to miss this opportunity or, by 
George, we'll find ourselves up the 


Delaware without a paddle. What we 
need are some New Yorkers to come 
live down here. We could get them 
back easily enough if they’d run the 
trains on schedule from Flemington. 
This being out of the question, we 
could encourage commuting by car 
simply by relaxing the ban on bring- 
ing alcohol across the river from Jer- 
sey. New Yorkers want old farm- 
houses to do over; unfortunately we've 
run out of old farm-houses to do over 
and the New Yorkers have run out on 
us. (If not Depressed, we're certainly 
a Repressed Area, We need a "sub- 
urban discontinuation” program . . . 
funds to  replaster the pointed- 
stone houses, ground-fill to level over 
the kidney-shaped swimming pools 
and a dedicated corps of young Amer- 
icans willing to work voluntarily to 
put the plumbing facilities out in the 
back yard where they used to be be- 
fore Mr. Schiddel put his key-hole 
view of us into words in his book). 

Once we get the New Yorkers back 
"doing over" our county, we'll have to 
dig up some natives. This will be 
more difficult. The day the book was 
published you couldn't tell a plumber 
from a playwright at the "one-way" 
ticket window down at the airport. 
Yes, siree, this movie could really put 
us on the map. A 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend, $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years. 


Piti Past 


DRESSES « SUITS e SPORTSWEAR 


JUNIOR - MISSES - HALF SIZES 


28 E. State St. 
FI 8-9331 


Doylestown 


*o*o wx k AER w wow wo wow * * 
DESIGNERS and MAKERS 
on a 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Pul Country Shop, shown with coordinated, 

upholstered Furniture, lamps and accessories, 
* 

Also,always a selection of fine GIFTS 

appropriate to the season, Drive over today? 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S, 202, Mt Airy 
3 miles northeast of Lambertville, N.J. 


wo * 2 ow *o* wo* *o* o * wx e e 


Country (ra ers 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) Southampton 
ELmwood 7-1010 


Below Street Rd. 


GIFTS — FURNITURE — DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 
CHINA — GLASS — COPPER — BRASS — PEWTER 


Closed Sunday, Open Week Days 10;30 to 5:30; Tuesday and Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 


DODGE 


DODGE - DART 


LANCER 


Lancer 
The New Dodge 
Compact Car for ‘61 


W. H. WATSON & SON 


135 South Main Street — Doylestown, Pa, 


Dodge Sales & Service 


Fillmore 8-4355 - 4542 


Since 1916 W. H. Watson & Son have been known for Good Deals and Fair Dealing. 


Dear Editor: 
Where is the Dogwood Trail? I’m 
a newcomer to this area and have come 
across numerous references to this 
Trail, but no one I've asked can locate 
it exactly, 
Re Be]: 
Levittown 


e A highway beautification project 
started in 1937, the Dogwood Trail 
links two historic shrines: Valley 
Forge, in Montgomery County, and 
Washington’s Crossing at the Dela- 
ware, in Bucks County. The entire 
route between the two is approximate- 
ly 50 miles long. The planting of the 
dogwood trees, close to 200,000 of 
them, starts at Valley Forge, follows 
Gulph Road to King of Prussia and 
thence along U. S. Route 202 through 
Norristown, Montgomeryville, Doyles- 
town, Buckingham and New Hope, 
where the Trail changes to State Route 
32 and turns southeast along the Dela- 
ware River for about ten miles to the 
Washington Crossing State Park. The 
Trail does not follow the exact route 
of the Continental Army across the 
two counties for the obvious reason 
that the present system of highways 
did not exist at that time, but it passes 
many Revolutionary sites and over 
much of the ground trodden by the 
soldiers. 


Dear Editor: 
Where is Edward Marshall buried? 
I am told that there is a marker on 
his grave somewhere in Upper Bucks 
County. 
—Sophie Markley 


e Edward Marshall, of Indian Walk 
fame, is buried in the Marshall-Cooper 
Ridge Burial Grounds, about four 
miles south of Erwinna, in Tinicum 
Township. The spot is not easy to 
find, so it would be best to inquire in 
Erwinna for specific directions. 


Dear Editor: 

I've heard tell of “a pennyman” at 
public sales in the old days. What did 
he do? 

—V.R. 
Newton 


e A‘‘pennyman” was as important in 
his way as the auctioneer at every 
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public sale. He bought, for a penny, 
any and all junk that no one else 
wanted—from a hoe with a broken 
handle to a barrelful of chipped china. 
The auctioneer gave him the money 
with which to do it. In other words, 
the “pennyman” was responsible for 
hauling away whatever was left over 
at the end of the sale. He often got 
a wagonload for the trifling sum of 
30 cents, which he could dispose of 
as he wished. More than one “penny- 
man” blossomed out as an antique 
dealer, 


Dear Editor: 
When was the "artists! colony” in 
New Hope founded? 


* "Founded" is too formal a word in 
this instance. It just grew. New Hope's 
start as an artists’ colony came in the 
late '90's when a number of wander- 
ing painters—among them Edward 
W. Redfield, William Lathrop, Mor- 
gan Colt and Daniel Garber—came 
there, liked what they saw in the 
little village and the “unspoiled scen- 
ery” surrounding it, and settled down 
to paint both. They probably had not 
the slightest desire to attract anyone 
else to their haven, but the word got 
out and scores of painters came to see 
for themselves and stayed to capture 
the area’s charm on canvas, By 1910, 
New Hope was well launched on its 
way to fame as an artists’ colony. 


Dear Editor: 

To settle an argument, please tell 
me the nationality of the so-called 
“Pennsylvania Dutch.” I say they 
came orginally from Holland. 

—G. D. A. 
Langhorne 


* No. They are descendants of Germ- 
ans who came to William Penn’s prov- 
ince from the Lower Palatinate, also 
known as the Rhenish Bavaria. Dur- 
ing the 18th century they settled in 
large numbers in counties adjacent to 
Philadelphia. Few groups in this State 
are of older American-born lineage. 


Editor 
Bucks County Life 
e Thought you would be interested 
to know that Sara Maynard Clark’s ar- 
ticle on Dr. Paul Fluck and his Bird 
Banding Station in Washington Cross- 
ing State Park helped me raise $70.00 
for the project through the Bucks 
County Womens’ Federation Clubs. 

Mrs. Horace W. Tomlinson 

Sunnyfield 

Langhorne, Pa. 
Dear Mrs. Clark: 
e In response to your excellent ar- 
ticle on Dr. Fluck, Buckingham Town- 
ship P.T.A. voted April 11, 1961 to 
give Dr. Fluck $100. toward preserva- 
tion of the Bird Banding Station. 

Since you were interested as indi- 
cated by your fine article in the New 
Bucks County Marazine, October-No- 
vember issue 1960, perhaps you can 
use this action to entice other P.T.A. 
organizations, Jr. and Sr. Womens 
Clubs, etc. 
Sincerely, 
Virginia Kaufmann 


A. C. FRATTONE 
51 S. YORK ROAD 
HATBORO, PA. 


Phone: OSborne 5-8556 
JEWELERS * DIAMONDS 


We Design Custom-Made Jewelry 


€ 
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Greenwood Craft Shop eo 


T th State Street 
Sou 5 m ej Nenten Bucks, Pi 
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Custom Built Kitchens by 
DORNEY CABINET CO. 


Complete Kitchen Planning & Building 


Built In Appliances 


Ductless Hoods 


Kitchen Aid Dishwashers 
Doimalux Breakfast Nooks 
e Elkay Sinks 


e Revco Refrigerators 
* Nutone Built Ins 
e Counter Tops 


Visit Our Showroom 


216 W. BROAD ST. 


KE 6-2285 


QUAKERTOWN 
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Here are Four Outstanding 


Buys in Bucks County 


(The Old Traveler likes to be driven around Bucks County and, out of curiosity, 
see just what homes or estates are in Realtor’s hands and investigate those that are 
offered for sale. We have no financial interest in the sale of any property we will 


show in this magazine each month.) 


SHADE, SHRUBBERY AND FLOWERS 


Beautiful old stone filled clapboard and stone 
house with original charm of open fireplace, mellow 
random width floors. Spacious rooms. All modern 
utilities. Lovely landscaped grounds — Modern swim- 
ming pool, Completely modernized guest house, rents 
at $100 a month. 41% protective acres. Secluded yet 
very accessible, near Doylestown — $39,500, Call 
Wynne James, Jr., Filmore 8-3514. 


MILL STREAM FARM 


12 miles from Bethlehem, 5 minutes from Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike. Picturesque. 4 bedrooms, 2 baths, 
9 closets. Living Room 30x15 with fireplace, Game 
Room. An old mill rebuilt into 2-car garage, work- 
shop and 4 horse stalls in basement. Ten acres beau- 
tifuly landscaped with stream, woods and paddock. 
Asking $32,500. Call William C. Heise — KE 6-5404. 


IMAGINATION 


Converted this old pointed stone farmhouse into 
an immaculate home offering every convenience. Orig- 
inally built in 1790, it is in an excellent commuting 
area. 

Has center hall, large living room with fireplace, 
den, kitchen and dining room on the first floor, Three 
bedrooms, a nursery, two baths on the second, large 
studio on the third. The East wing, separated, can 
be converted back to a single large dwelling, has living 
room with walk-in fireplace, dining kitchen, powder 
room on the first floor, 2 bedrooms and bath on the 
second. 1% acres of landscaped grounds, with pond, 
shrubs and old shade. $45,000. Call Mr. Luz, VOlun- 
teer 2-2097 or VOlunteer 2-2100. 


BEAUTIFUL AND UNUSUAL 


A beautiful and remodeled barn with cathedral 
ceiling, balcony, huge fireplace in the living room. 
New modern kitchen wing, as well as master suite 
including library, with fireplace, bedroom, dressing 
room and bath, Three additional bedrooms and two 
baths. Almost four acres nicely landscaped, with 
swimming pool and cabana. Two car garage. Entire 
property in perfect condition. Offered at $59,500.00. 
Call Elizabeth James, VOlunteer 2-2430. 
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Elizabeth James says: 
Hig PRICE REDUCTION 
($7500 This attractive miniature 
ford, estate has just been reduced 
140 ACR from $29,500 to $27,000. Excel- 


hooms clapboard house, well back 
suita from the road, has living- 
$8700. room, dining-room with fire- į 
place, kitchen, four bedrooms 


SEINE h. 
BRICK i and bath. Among the other $ 
"T buildings are a studio and a W, 5 
IE small barn. Filtered swimming HO 
pool with patio. Beautiful 


shade trees. Offered for 


Davi $27,000. 


Elizabeth James 
N. Main St., 

NEW HOPE, PA. 

VOlunteer 2-2430. 


Open Sunday 


, fmit, lent value. The old stone and 


let your savings earn dividends for you 


CURRENT DIVIDEND 4 % PER ANNUM 


Sellersville Savings 
and Loan Association 
SELLERSVILLE, PENNA. 


Where Park Crosses Main 
Use Our Save-By-Mail Plan 


Aeefoaboolecentoafecdecentoatecleceetoateotecletoafeetocleteafeefecfnfe 


“BRIDGEGATE FARM” 


Picturesque creek & little waterfall. 4% 
acres. Pre-revolutionary stone manor house. 
LR 24x33 w/fpl and authenticity in all the 
other 8 rms. (4 BR 3 baths). Luxury guest 
cottage yields rental of $125. per month. Re- 
duced for immediate sale. $48,500. PARKE 
WETHERILL Assoc., Doylestown, FlIllmore 8- 
3508. 


Doylestown Fillmore 8-3508 
vdededededetededededededededetotetejrdidetetetep2til 
12517 


About 
Bucks County 


FIRST TOWNSHIP 

The origin of the name of Make- 
feld, which the jury gave to the first 
township it named when the county 
was sub-divided in 1692 and which it 
bore until Upper Makefield was or- 
ganized many years later, is obscure. 
It is possible that Makefield is a cor- 
ruption of Macclesfield or Maxfield, 
both these names being used inter- 
changeably in the 18th century for the 
same town in Cheshire, England. A 
number of early Quaker settlers of the 
county came from that English town. 

WATER WHEEL TAVERN 

Originally a grist mill, built by 
John Dyer in 114, it was the first mill 
in Plumstead Township and one of 
the first in this part of the country. 
During the Revolutionary War, corn 
and cattle were forwarded from here 
to the American armies. It is said that 
the great grist stones loyally ground 
wheat to supply Washington’s army 
while it was encamped at "Doyltown" 
nearby, June 20 and 21, 1778, on its 
march from Valley Forge to the Jer- 
seys. The mill was destroyed in part 
by fire in 1792 and rebuilt the follow- 
ing year. It was converted into a tav- 
ern well into the 20th century, but 
some old-time interior features have 
been retained, including the ponder- 
ous wooden water wheel. 


MIDDLETOWN TOWNSHIP 

Established in 1692 as one of the 
original townships in Bucks County, 
it was designated as "the middle 
township” of the three. It was called 
Middle Lots until 1703, and Middle 
Township as late as 1724, but gradu- 
ally came to be known as Middletown. 


TOWER HILL 


CENTRAL BUCKS MOST SELECT 
RESIDENTIAL AREA 


Custom Built Houses Only 


A. C. Elfman & Son 


56 S. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE FI 8-4320 


Builders of Better Houses Since 1909 


sfoolecooteobetoodocenfeobetondotenfeofectoafochefecfecteafoctetootocs 


NATIONAL HOMES 
8 ROOMS 
Nearly 1900 Square Feet 
$11,000 


Built on your lot 


Doylestown Building Co. 
130 S. MAIN DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Fillmore 8-4408 
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MORTGAGES—APPRAISALS 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Member of 
Bucks County Realtors Listing Exchange 


Bush House Building 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
KEystone 6-5404 


_ eee 


Turn Unsightly Lawns Into 
Lush Green In Hours With 
Beautiful Cultivated Grass 
Sod. 


We deliver in five foot rolls one 
foot wide and 2 inches of soil. All 


sod weed free and two years old. 


We furnish 100% Merion Blue Grass and various other selected blends. Sod 


available in any quantities. Sod for all needs — residential, industrial, athletic 


fields — schools. Healthy, firmly established root structure. Estimates and 


Consultation. 


Telephone LY. 8-7492 


COMLY’S SOD FARM, WYCOMBE, PA. 
Ss ĖŐ— 


_ — 


The 
DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO. 
“on the Square” 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
other offices 


WARMINSTER 
WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 


Chartered 1832 


QUAKERTOWN 
SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


128 East Broad St.—QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
75 Years Continuous Service 


Savings Insured to $10,000 
Mortgage Funds 


ESI 


KEystone 6-4159 


Hartman Insurance 
Agency 
Established 1913 


211 W. Broad Street 
Quakertown, Pa. 


RAY Z. HARTMAN 
CLYDE S. RICHARDSON 


Phone: KE 6-4460 
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REALTOR 


Realtor — Insurer 


Specializing in Country Property 


Richboro, Pa. ELmwood 7-3543 


TYBURN 

This settlement, located near the 
center of Falls Township, dates back 
to the earliest history of Bucks Coun- 
ty. It was named after Tyburn, a sec- 
tion of London where public hangings 
were staged. It is believed that the 
first man in the county sentenced to 
death by the court was hanged in Ty- 
burn, in 1683. 

MALTA ISLAND 

A short distance below New Hope 
lies Malta Island, where the Durham 
boats which were to carry Washing- 
ton’s army across the ice-filled Dela- 
ware River were hidden the night be- 
fore the famous crossing at midnight 
on December 25, 1776. 

FIRST ROAD 

The "King's Highway" was the first 
public road that ran through a section 
of Bucks County. The Provincial 
Counciil, at a meeting held in Phila- 
delphia in 1686, ordered the road to 
be laid out from Philadelphia to Mor- 
risville via Bristol. The distance was 
20 miles. 

FIRST STEAMBOAT 

John Fitch, a  Connecticut-born 
dreamer who served in the Revolution 
and eventually settled in Warminster, 
Bucks County, built the nation's first 
steamboat, The  Preserverance, in 
1786. The first commercial run, with 
an improved and larger model, was 
started in the summer of 1790 between 
Burlington and Philadelphia, on the 
Delaware River. A regular passenger- 
carrying schedule was maintained, the 
steamboat going down-river every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday and 
up-river on alternate week-days, The 
speed was about eight miles an hour. 
This was 17 years before Robert Ful- 
ton’s craft first steamed up the Hud- 
son. 

WHALE OF A SIGHT 

In 1816, a live whale, which had 
somehow blundered its way up the 
Delaware River from the bay, was 
caught by fishermen near Trenton and 
put on exhibition in the courtyard of 
what is now The Fountain House, in 


Doylestown. 
34.S.MAIN 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


EVERYTHING MUSICAL 
TV — Stereo — Home Appliances 


SPRAY 
Expert Power Spraying and Lawn 
Fertilizing in the G. F. Pertry Co. 
Warrington, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-8401 
Phone A. J. Wilson, Mgr. 
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Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST. Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Fillmore 8-4554 


STRATHMANN 
LUMBERMART 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 


ELmwood 7-9292 


Catering to the building needs of 
the home owner 


HOWARD S. ELLIS 


linoleum - Asphalt Tilo - 
Plastic Wall Tiles - 
Window Shades - 

Ceramic Tile 


51 W. COURT ST. 


Rubber Tile 
Plastic Floor Tiles 


Carpets - Formica 


Doylestown, Pa. 


Phone: Fillmore 8-4552 


D 
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PERFECTION 


Natural beauty of setting and the complete 
protection of 47 acres. Old trees, smooth 
lawns, stone retaining walls and lively stream 
—all create a lovely setting for this field- 
stone Colonial farmhouse. Beautifully restored 
and modernized, the house has living room, 
15x26, large fireplace, dining room, modern 
kitchen, library with fireplace, tiled powder 
room on first floor; 3 charming bedrooms 
and 2 tiled baths above. Hot water, oil heat; 
laundry and heater areas. Quaint 2-story 
stone icehouse and smokehouse. Excellent 
farm barn, open stabling areas for beef cattle. 
Modern garage, workshop and machinery 
house. Entire property beautifully kept and 
in immaculate condition. The utmost in gra- 
cious country living. $59,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


Realtor and Insurance 
Doylestown — Fillmore: 8-3558 


me 
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Let’s OUR MAY COVER 


flower of spring. He is reclining by one of the many beautiful, wrought iron 
fences so often seen throughout Bucks County. Mr. Entwisle is having a one man 


Grow 


Flowers 


By Betty Stedman 


A s the lean silhouette of early 
spring burgeons into full-fashion- 
ed grace with leaf and bloom, local 
rose fanciers begin to groom these 
garden queens for their June corona- 
tion. Whether you have an established 
rose garden or plan to plant this year 
for the first time, you will find one 
suitable for every garden location and 
purpose in the long list that includes 
miniatures, shrub, tree, creeping, 
climbing and pillar as well as the 
popular hybrid teas, polyanthas, flori- 
bundas and grandifloras. Some of the 
old fashioned roses are regaining pop- 
ularity and tea, china and even some 
of the lovely old moss roses are ap- 
pearing again in modern gardens. 
The story of this Queen of Flowers 
stretches back through almost three 
thousand years of history and echoes 
with the songs of Sappho, the tales of 
Herodotus and the marching armies of 
Alexander the Great. It spans the cen- 
turies through the ancient lands of 
China, Persia, Macedonia and Greece 
into Italy, France and the early gar- 
dens of southern Europe. Alexander 
the Great is supposed to have intro- 
duced cultivated roses into Europe 
from Persia but modern rose culture 
did not really develop until the trad- 
ing ships of the British East India 
Company brought new varieties from 
the Orient along with their cargos of 
tea and spices. Two centuries later, 
under the sponsorship of the Empress 
Josephine, the first collection of roses 
( Continued on Page 33) 
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The artist, William Entwisle of Stratford, New Jersey, is overcome by the first 


show beginning Sunday, May 21 at the Charles-Fourth Gallery in New Hope. 


WOODS of PEBBLE HILL 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
THE MAIN LINE OF BUCKS COUNTY 


EA qs — : 


SEE 5 SAMPLES $?3,990 TO $31,000 
FINANCING TO SUIT YOUR NEEDS 


SAMPLE HOUSES: OPEN NOON TO DARK 


HAPP & SONS. Agents 


114 N. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


SUNDAY CONTACTS ON SITE. FI 8-3575 
Directions to Pebble Hill: 12 Miles North of Willow Grove on Route 611, Easton Road, 
turn right at Turk Road, !2 mile to Sample Houses, 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
CY 5-4121 
Liberal Dividends for 46 Years 


Street & Brownsville Rds. 
Trevose, Pa. 
EL 7-6700 
Assets $19,000,000.00 


T UA Wu c 


PUPPIES BRED FOR BRAINS AND BEAUTY e. STUD SERVICE 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN T. CLAUSER, JR. 
Belmont Avenue and New Road 
Southampton, Penna. 


ELmwood 7-2894 


IN THE COUNTRY 


Well located, attractive old stone house en- 
circled by 10 country acres — Spacious living 
room with fireplace; dining room with walk- 
in fire place — big country kitchen, breakfast 
area; powder room on first floor — 2 big 
bedrooms; modern bath on second — 2 addi- 
tional bedrooms on third. H.W. oil heat. Old 
shade, shrubbery. Excellent barn — good 
commuting area — $34,500. 


WYNNE 
JAM ES, JR. CD bea 


Office: Fillmore 8-3514 or 8-4020 
Residence: Fillmore 8-9130 


84 Main Street 


Doylestown, Pa. 


CHARMING STONE SCHOOLHOUSE 


Featuring a 25 foot paneled living room 
with floor to ceiling stone fireplace, 20 foot 
bedroom, also with fireplace, small kitchen 
and new bath. In nice country location near 
Doylestown, well back from the road and 
complemented by old shade trees. $15,000. 


15 W. Ferry St. New Hope, Pa. 
VO 2-2097 or VO 2-2100 


UNIQUE 
BAR 


for your recreation room. 
"6 feet wide 
FORMICA TOP 
Shape of an S 
V4" Bamboo Strips 
across front 
Two iron high stools 
has been used but 
offered at // the 
original cost 


DORNEY CABINET CO. 


216 W. BROAD ST. 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


EImwood 
1-1328 


Landscape 
Specialists 
Trees and 
Shrubs 
Complete 
Garden 
Supplies 


Feeney’s NURSERY 
AND GARDEN CENTER 


Bustleton Pike above Street Road 
Feasterville, Pa. 


m—— e e mmm 


sa sie HOME OF U. S. GRANT 


Probably the 
am only boyhood 
di home of a 
president that 
can be bought 
today. His 
„ home from 


1824 to 1839 


Located at 


Georgetown, Ohio 42 miles east of Cincin- 


nati. Eight rooms, ample grounds. Home 
kept in original condition by our family for 
over 60 years. Ideal for Antique shop. 
Eating place or show place. Hundreds of 
visitors every year. Price $20,000, For de- 
tails write: 


J. W. BIER 
5208 NW 35th Ave. 


WATSON'S INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


Warren B. Watson 
72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Miami, Fla. 


FOSTER’S TOY & CYCLE SHOP 


139 S. MAIN ST. 
DOYLESTOWN 

9 Rooms Filled With Toys 
and Wheel Goods 


FI 8-4348 


"Complete Insurance Protection“ 


Doylestown — FI 8-4901 
Buckingkam — PY 4-8241 
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JOSEPH H. KERSHNER 


PHARMACIST 


A New Verse To The 
“Star Spangled Banner” 


The following splendid verse 
written by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
is an addition to the song of the 
“Star Spangled Banner”: 

When our land is illumined by 
Liberty’s smile, 
If a foe from within strike a blow 
at her glory, 
Down, down with the traitor that 
dares to defile, 
The flag of her stars and the page 
of her story! 
* 


DOYLESTOWN PENNA. 


EEPS 


ECCHER'S 
FERNDALE, PA. RT. 611 
On the Easton-Doylestown Hwy 


* * 


By the millions unchained when 
our birthright was gained, 

We will keep her bright blazon 
forever unstained! 

And the Star-Spangled Banner in 
triumph shall wave 

While the land of the free is the 
home of the brave! 


FIELDSTONE HOUSE 
Completely remodelled by a perfectionist. Combines the timeless charm of the old with every 
modern feature that most people expect today. The property is set against a hillside, overlooking 
a winding country road, adjoining a brook, just half a mile from a highway. There is an acre 


of ground, beautifully landscaped with terraces, stone walls, and an abundance of trees. and 
shrubbery. First floor has an entrance hall, living room with fireplace, dining gallery with large 
windows and exposed stone wall, kitchen and dishwasher, master bedroom and tile bath. On 
the second floor two large bedrooms and bath. Dry cellar, oil heat, deep well and full attic. 


Pointed stone garage for two cars, BUCKLAND VALLEY REALTY CO. 


has a guest room built above, com- 
Washington Crossing, Pa. HYatt 3-3332 


pletely equipped with built-in furni- 
ture. Everything in perfect condition. 
OR Peggie Jackson, Associate AXtel 7-5416 


Asking $29,750.00 
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Photograph of Senator Joseph A. Grundy 


Taken in London 1893 


Bucks County’s First Citizen 


Bucks County's 
FIRST CITIZEN 


By Ann Hawkes Hutton 


Bisoi, Pennsylvania, August 20, 1879 — Went to 
Mount Holly . . . Returned to Bristol with Grandpa's horse 
which he kindly loaned me. I often think I am favored to 
have such kind parents.” 

This entry in the diary of sixteen-year-old Joseph 
Ridgeway Grundy is typical of his life-long devotion to 
his family. The devotion flowed in an ever-widening circle 
to community, county, state and country. It did not end 
with his death on March 3rd of this year. The millions 
left to charity, including the twelve-million-dollar found- 
ation with its Bristol Library and Museum in memory of 
his sister Margaret R. Grundy, are simply extensions of 
his vital interest in good citizenship in general and his 
community in particular. 

This "side" of Joe Grundy has always been known 
to his close friends and enighbors, but it has remained 
largely unknown to the general publiic who met the man 
only through myths and sensational headlines. In national 
publications he was described as a “king-maker”, a power- 
ful figure who hand-picked legislators, governors and even 
presidents. 

In the Washington tariff investigation of 1929, the 
quiet Quaker landed in photograph and cartoon on the 
front pages of newspapers throughout the country. “King 
of the Lobbyists” they called him, “The Titan of Them 
All,” the "perfect Republican." 

On the stand before the Senate Committee, the frank- 
ness and wit of the calm Quaker impressed even his critics. 
The New York Times exclaimed, “At last, a genuinely 
candid man.” 

Grundy explained carefully and by documentation 
how manufacturing was the keystone of Pennsylvania, the 
keystone state—and the state, itself, the keystone of na- 
tional economy. He said, "There is nothing sectional, pro- 
vincial or narrow in my viewpoint. I am convinced that 
anything that is good for the producing interests in Penn- 
sylvania, whether it is a mill, a mine or a farm, is good 
for the whole state, is good for the whole United States.” 

That was essentially the Grundy credo, the develop- 
ment of industry with special emphasis on the welfare of 
those manufacturing concerns within the Commonwealth 
of Grundy's beloved Pennsylvania.. He believed in those 
things which were necessary for this development, low 
taxes so that industry would not be discouraged and there- 
fore leave the state; and high protective tariff at the na- 
tional level. This was the real “Grundyism”, a term that 
was twisted by the political opposition into something de- 
plorable. 

Grundy supported the cultural and recreational de- 
velopment as well as the manufacturing interests of his 
home state. His philosophy of public service is summed up 
in a worn clipping, carried in his wallet for six decades 
and before that in the wallet of his father, William H. 
Grundy. It reads, “Citizenship brings with it duties not 
unlike those we owe to our neighbor and to our God. He 
who cannot spare time to public concerns will perhaps find 
that he may become the prey of public plunderers, and he 
who indolently cares not who administers the government 


Portrait of Margaret Grundy, painted by Arthur Edwin Bye, 
1957. The head and shoulders were taken from a photograph 
made i» 1885. The figure and costume were composed by the 


artist. 


of his city will be living falsely and in the neglect of his 
highest duty as a citizen.” 

One thing should be apparent to every Bucks County 
citizen—Joseph Ridgeway Grundy never neglected his! 

I have known Senator Grundy for many years and we 
had discussed our historic county many times before he 
revealed the teal motivation for this exceptional sense of 
public service. It happened on a chill November evening 
last fall, during what was to be his last month at “Walnut 
Grove”, his farm along the Neshaminy Creek. We were 
seated in front of the fireplace discussing what he liked to 
call “affairs of state” when I brought up the subject of his 
continuing public service and asked for the basic reason 
behind it. He looked at me in surprise for a moment, then 
replied patiently as if to a child, “Thee knows my Uncle 
Joseph Ridgeway for whom I was named, died of wounds 
received in the Civil War, shortly before I was born. I 
was the only boy. Since my uncle gave his life for our 
country, how could I do less than serve it to the best of 
my ability?” 

The “best of” his ability is what he gave throughout 
his life. Although Senator Grundy had many interests and 
duties of national and international scope, it was his home 
town of Bristol that came first. It has been estimated that 
he spent one-quarter of his valuable time, as a member of 
the Borough Council for more than thirty years, on matters 
pertaining to his own locality. As the active head of the 
old Farmers National Bank, established by his father, he 
gave wise counsel as well as financial advice to many a 
local family. 
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He was anxious for Bristol to be modernized and, 
since such developments were costly, even in 1909, he 
personally spent the then very large sum of $76,000 for 
improvement of roads and bridges, and acquiring rights- 
of-way for new streets. There were many $25,000 gifts— 
for parks, for a new post office, for a War Memorial; plus 
the huge gift of $250,000 for the municipal building and 
$60,000 for fire-fighting equipment. 

When deficits appeared in the town treasury, Grundy 
discharged them himself. When litigation threatened to 
hold up the completion of the borough sewerage system, 
he contributed $24,000 so that this worthwhile improve- 
ment could be speedily put into operation. When Bristol's 
water needed testing, Grundy spent $26,000 for engineer- 
ing fees, test borings, etc. When the treasury was low and 
a tax rise seemed imminent to cover the salary of the 
borough engineer, Grundy assumed this salary obligation 
for three years and eliminated the necessity for a hike in 
the taxes. 

The Senator’s basic interest has always been educa- 
tion. This makes all the more preposterous the misstate- 
ments about his views on child labor. Political enemies 
either knew nothing about, or ignored his efforts to help 
all of the employees in his mill who wished to pursue their 
studies. He provided scholarships at Drexel Institute and 
saw to it that the employees had necessary time off from 
work for education. 

He gave land for schools, equipment, books, prizes. 
It was the school age visitors at Bucks County’s historic 
sites who interested him most. For them he made many 
contributions to Washington Crossing State Park; his most 
recent being the fountains in the lagoon at the Memorial 
Building. He was instrumental in much of the reconstruc- 
tion at Pennsbury Manor and his generosity at Historic 
Fallsington, Inc. made it possible for that non-profit or- 
ganization to complete the purchase of the Burgess-Lip- 
pincott House, restore it in entirety, and also to purchase 
the historic inn, nearby. 

We can imagine Senator Grundy’s thoughts as he 
made plans for the modern library to be built in his home 
town. Surely he hoped that here ail citizens of the area 
might be able to obtain facts, not myths, about men and 
events. Here they could learn about America’s great heri- 
tage and perhaps develop a deeper respect for the govern- 
ment of this land and its high offices, 

This respect was always deeply felt by Senator Grun- 
dy. An example occurred in 1956 during the celebration of 
Bristol’s 275th Anniversary. Democratic Governor George 
Leader was coming to the anniversary dinner. Mindful of 
the Senator's ninety-three years, the Governor sent a mes- 
sage that he would be happy to call at the Senator’s home. 
Grundy sent a prompt reply, He thanked the Governor but 
said that when the Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania was coming to Bristol, he would go to greet 
the Governor! 


And he did. A few of us were privileged to be with 
these two as they exchanged greetings. It was a memorable 
occasion as the young, Democratic Governor chatted with 
the aged Republican, former United States Senator from 
Pennsylvania. The Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania was honoring the Borough of Bristol by his 
visit. And Senator Grundy, Bristol's first citizen, was hon- 
oring the office of Governor of the Commonwealth he lov- 
ed so dearly. 


This love will be perpetuated in the purposes of the 
Foundation. At last, in death, the modest Pennsylvanian 
will emerge from myth and take his rightful plase as a real 
humanitarian, not in empty words and theories, but in the 
shining fact of fruitful and perpetual good citizenship. A 
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Mercer Museum Hobby House 


An otiginal Heigh-O-Silver, made sometime around 
1820, by loving hands at home for some daring rider, has 
a permanent home in the Mercer museum. Some imagina- 
tive father sawed it out of hemlock boards and painted it 
white. Then he dappled it with candle smoke. In the 
pioneer days most of the children’s toys were made at 
home, only the very wealthy could afford imported play- 
things from England and France. Its sturdy back probably 
carried more than one generation of children, little adven- 
turers making the kitchen floor thump with violent rocking. 
—S.M.C. A 


WILLIAM H. 
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CHARLES FOURTH GALLERY 
8 W. Mechanic St. New Hope, Pa. 


HORSE BREEDING 


In this day and age when so many 
people are concerned with population 
explosions, Bucks County is undergo- 
ing two kinds—human and equine. 


In addition to the large number of 
horses being brought in from other 
states and sold both privately and at 
Marland France’s flourishing weekly 
horse auction in Doylestown, an ever- 
increasing number of county breeders 
are working to meet the growing de- 
mand for registered stock. 


Are you looking for a fine western 
show horse? You can save the plane 
fare to Texas and take your pick of 
registered Quarter Horses, Arabians 
or Palominos while out for a Sunday 
drive. 


Are you looking forward to the 
county's first race track? You can join 
the local breeders now in picking fu- 


horses. 


is a Business in Bucks County 


ture winners. Thoroughbreds, Stand- 
ardbreds, ponies, Quarter Horse rac- 
ers—Bucks has them all, home-grown. 


If horse breeding is one of the fast- 
est-growing businesses in the county, 
it is also one of the newest. Despite 
the fact that all the breeding farms 
are only a few years old, their owners 
all have in common a lifelong love of 
fine horseflesh. 


Horse breeding on a commercial 
scale is not a poor man's game. In- 
variably the breeder begins by invest- 
ing the money he has made at other 
pursuits in the best stock he can find, 
land suitable for pasturage, extensive 
stables and, last but far from least, a 
good trainer. 


From there on in he crosses his 
fingers and hopes for the best, for 
raising horses can be almost as risky 


Rolling Hills Farm near Erwinna, owned by Fred Snyder who prefers saddle to sulky 


By Marguerite Karaczan 


as betting on them. A valuable mate 
who has gotten loose and been hit by 
a passing car, a stillborn or orphaned 
foal, a sick stallion—all these can 
spell disaster. Not to mention the 
ubiquitous wild cherry tree whose 
bark spells quick death to the unwary 
horse who nibbles it. A serious horse 
breeder must learn to take emergen- 
cies in stride. 


By all odds the county's most im- 
pressive equine establishment is the 
Mary Hild Breeding Farm on Street 
Road in Buckingham. Named for 
Mary Gastwirth and Hilda Silverstein, 
whose husbands own and operate it, 
this farm raises the finest Standard- 
bred trotters and pacers. Luxuriously 
housed in its spacious stables or graz- 
ing in its fields, are more than twenty 
pampered brood mares and their foals. 
Petted and fussed over by the farm's 


personnel and its visitors, their health 
carefully watched by veterinarian Dr. 
Cameron Wilson, they develop the 
dispositions of well-loved pets. 

The young ones mature in this bliss- 
ful idleness until the age of eighteen 
or twenty months, at which time they 
are sent to a farm in New Egypt, New 
Jetsey to begin their training under 
the watchful eye of Stanley Dancer, 
one of the country's top trainers. In = 
a matter of six to eight months later 
they are ready to start earning their 
keep at race tracks all over the coun- 
try. 
Cored trotters, as the Mary Hild 
Farm tries to do, is a chancey thing at 
best. Some yearlings prove inadept at 
this gait. When that happens, they 
are put in hobbles and taught to be 
pacers. The relatively small number 
of good trotters in the country makes 
the cost of good stock correspondingly 
high. The typical Mary Hild foal, 


bred from a proven champion such as cu "ied y d ; se 
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ee TP En co dar Mr Mirlindroff, Bay stallion, owned by Charles Prange. An Arabian horse, a breed 
Gastwiak points out “You Bent ae: treasured for their fleetness of foot and great endurance. 


gue with blood lines." 


This explains why good trotters be- 
come good travelers at an early age 
as they try their luck at the big com- 
metcial tracks or follow the Grand 
Circuit. The latter is a series of tracks 
where Standardbred lovers gather to 
watch the best of their breed perform. 
There is often no betting, since this 
is illegal in so many states, but the 
stakes, put up by the breeders them- 
selves, are a match for the glory of a - 
winning in the Big Apple (horse- P5 ip 
men's talk for the Big Time). "^ m 

On Rolliing Hills Farm in Erwinna 
lives Fred Snyder, another racing fan, 
but one who prefers saddle to sulky. 
Forced into temporary inactivity by 
ill health, Mr. Snyder still manages 
to keep his beautiful farm in tiptop 
shape, and to maintain his reduced 
but choice stock of Thoroughbreds 
against the day when the county has 
its own track. If that day comes as 
soon as he hopes, his handsome geld- 
ing, King's Ore, may once more step 
into the winner's circle. 

Also awaiting the start of racing in 
Bucks County is B. V. ("Jimmy") 
Dale of Bucksole Ranch, Mechanics- 
ville Road, Solebury, who breeds reg- 
istered Quarter Horses and Welsh 
ponies. 

Quarter Horse racing is a tradition- 
al sport in the west. Indeed, the breed 
owes its name to the fact that a good 
Quarter Horse can run like the wind 
for a quarter of a mile, although he 
is no competition for a thoroughbred 
at longer distances. Pony racing (un- 


der harness) is a newer sport, but one Mr. Catnipp, chestnut sorrel stud of Bucksole Ranch, Solebury. Owned by Jim- 
growing daily in popularity. my Dale of Bucksole Ranch, Solebury. — 
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Given a track, Jimmy Dale will 
have the racers for it. Meanwhile, he 
wisely has trainer George Dehorty 
train his stock for pleasure riding, 
hunting and showing. Welsh ponies 
have been used as children’s hunters 
for years. Quarter Horses are new to 
hunting, but the county’s outstanding 
juvenile show rider in jump and hunt 
classes, Miss Brooke Miller of Lahas- 
ka, rides a registered Quarter Horse 
named Sandpiper. 

Quarter Horse lovers expect versa- 
tility in the breed. Originally bred to 
work cattle, and still used extensively 
for that purpose, they are the cow- 
boy’s favorite mount. In addition, they 
are fast becoming one of the most 
popular pleasure horses in the east. 
Jimmy Dale has a host of satisfied 
customers to prove this, as well as a 
fine display of winning ribbons to at- 
test to his Oklahoma line’s perform- 
ance in the ring. 

Interested, as are all conscientious 
breeders, in improving his own 
breeds, Jimmy Dale knows that no 
horse farm 1s any better than its stal- 
lions. Thus a prime ingredient in his 
success has been his choice of Mr. 
Catnip , a chestnut sorrel Quarter 
Horse stud, and Welsh-born Gwynedd 
Airmail. 

One of the newest horse breeders 
in the county is Charles Prange of 
Creamery Road, Solebury. An Arabian 
fan, Mr. Prange’s pride and joy is 
Mirlindraff, a seven-year old bay stal- 
lion with the characteristically proud 
bearing of one of the world’s oldest 
breeds. 

Long treasured for their fleetness of 
foot, fineness of feature and their 
great endurance, Arabians also have 
the disposition and intelligence to 
make them a trainer's delight. James 
Bowers, the Prange trainer, speaks of 
his charges’ manageability with un- 
derstandable pride and affection. Cer- 
tainly the fine-boned beauty of Mirlin- 
draft's offspring is sufficient witness 
to his value as a stud, but there is 
little doubt that in future their per- 
formance records in the show ring 
will equal their good looks. 

In contrast to a specialized farm 
such as Charles Prange’s is A. R. Gas- 
sert’s Georgianna Farms in Ne- 
shaminy. 

Mr. Gassert boards other people’s 
horses, including those of the Phila- 
delphia Mounted Troop and the Lulu 
Temple (Shriners) Mounted Guard, 
in addition to his own stock which 
censists of Shetland ponies and Sad- 
dlebreds. However, on May 20th he 
plans to sell the ponies, which he 
started raising some years ago mainly 
for their commercial value, to con- 
centrate on raising Saddlebred Palo- 
minos. 


The word Palomino refers to a 
color rather than a true breed, and it 
occurs in many different types of 
horses. However, it is such a popular 
color that there is a Palomino Horse 
Breeders Association which registers 
any horse of the proper shade. Like 
most Palomino breeders, Mr. Gassert 
double registers his, once with the 
P.H.B.A. and again with the Ameri- 
can Saddlehorse Breeders. 

What makes raising Palominos so 
difficult is the fact that breeding two 
of them often results in an albino— 
a variety little flavored in the horse 
world. Thus Mr, Gassert uses chestnut 
mares with Palomino stallions to get 
the desired color. By choosing his 
mares carefully, he hopes to produce 
a finer breed of Palomino foals, some 
of whom tend to be coarse-boned. 

His prize stallion is Mack’s Golden 
Belvelier, a trick horse trained by 
Tome Hunt, formerly with Roy Rog- 
ers and Arthur Godfrey. Because of 
their beautiful color, Palominos are 
much valued as parade and show 
horses but, as the name Saddlebred 
suggests, the Georgianna Farms hors- 
es make ideal pleasure mounts as well, 
and are all broken to harness. 

It is hoped that with so many fine 
horses being bred in Bucks County, 
the ever-growing numbers of private 
owner-riders will work with their loc- 
al planning boards to preserve the 
county’s existing trails, and perhaps 
even see to it that accommodations for 
horses are made a permanent part of 
our growing system of public parks. 
If they do, the time might come in the 
near future when Bucks could claim 
one more distinction for itself—as the 
Horse Capitol of the East. A 


Phone: HY 3-2796 
MARTIN A. HAYES 
Specialist in 
Antique Lamps 


Hanging and Student Lamps — 
Conversions 


Buy and Trade 
69 S. MAIN ST. YARDLEY, PA. 


Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


New Hope Daily 9-6 Pa. 


Rockafellow’s 
Gifts and Antiques 
“Treasures of Yesterday and Today” 
FEASTERVILLE 


2015 Bridgeton Pike — Rt. 213 
At Bristol Road — EL 7-8166 


FIRST MEN IN SPACE 


New children’s book by Sara Maynard 
Clark — paper cover $1.28; cloth $1.92. 
Ask your favorite book store or write 
Penns Valley Publishing Co., State 
College, Pa. 
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WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 
SOUTHAMPTON 
365 STREET ROAD Elmwood 7-2295 


JALISCO AREA MEXICO 


Retire on $150.00 or less per month in 
the finest climate in the world. My 
manuel tells you facts—not fantasy. 
FILLETS 45 cents a pound. Rum, Gin 
and Vodka seventy cents a fifth. Send 
$2.00 to 


WILKINS 


COLONIA LAS FUENTES 


GUADALAJARA JALISCO, 
MEXICO 


Money back guarantee, personal 
check accepted. Manual has special 
section on investments in Mexico. 


“KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS” FARM 


A beautiful 85 acre stand of it surrounds this perfect, modern estate, suitable for horse 
breeding and training. The alluring California styled ranchhouse (just 5 years old), with its 
big outdoor living room with fireplace; large dining room and screened dining porch; de-luxe 
kitchen; recreation room; study with fireplace; tiled powder room; five big bedrooms, two tiled 
baths and filtered swimming pool, offers the epitome of gracious living. The stable with 8 box 


stalls could be enlarged to your requirements. 


A groom’s apartment completes this equestrian 


picture. Other exciting features are: tremendous privacy just one mile from Doylestown; a 


patch of woods, and a lively stream. 30 acres are enclosed in locust fencing. If horses are 
your business or your love, this is utopia. Your inspection by appointment is invited thru: 


LIPPINCOTT, Realtor 
16 W. State, Doylestown — Fillmore 8-5012 


A leasurely barge ride on the Delaware River near New Hope. Photo by Sara 
M. Clark. 
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Black Bass Hotel, Lumberville, Pa. rear of hotel faces the Delaware River. 
Photo by Kenneth Slatter. 
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Bucks County Playhouse at New Hope, Pa. Top Broadway plays and stars 
appear here each summer. Photo by Sara M. Clark. 
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COLONIAL 
CONVALESCENT HOME 


A Home for Aged, 
Chronic and Convalescent 
Guests 


State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 


Owner and Operator 
1408 W. BROAD STREET 
Quakertown, Pa. KE 6-2769 
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FAMILY PHOTOGRAPHS MAKE 
ACCEPTABLE GIFTS 


ROD WITMER STUDIOS 


Photography 
3rd & BROAD STREETS 


Quakertown, Pa. KE 6-2923 


Member The Photographers Association 
of America 


GERAGHTY 
TRAVEL AGENCY 


GERAGHTY BUILDING 
10 N. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 


Fillmore 8-3154 & Dlamond 3-1223 


CO-OP STORE 


“The only customer-owned store 
catering to yov" 


FINEST MEATS—PRODUCE 
Everything for your home and your parties 


46 S. MAIN STREET NEW HOPE 


BUSTLETON PIKE 
AT STREET ROAD 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 


Phone: EL 7-5210 


FEASTERVILLE 


PHARMACY 


Free Delivery 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 

SURGICAL SUPPLIES 

WHEEL CHAIRS € CRUTCHES 
CANES 9 DIABETIC NEEDS 
HEARING AID SUPPLIES 

BABY NEEDS 

GIFT ITEMS 

ARPEGE & CHANEL COSMETICS 


ART SUPPLIES 


DRAFTING AND 
ENGINEERING SUPPLIES 
HALLMARK CARDS PARTY GOODS 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 


OLLARD STATIONERY 
963 STREET ROAD 
SOUTHAMPTON 
ELmwood 7-1232 


EDGEWoop FARM 
MILTON HATCHER 
PoYp MILLER. 


| BOUGHT and SoLD 
REFINISHING. 

Furniture and Metals 
| Lamps Wived 


12b S. State St. (Rovte 4/3) 
(opp o site Ww? te Hall Hote!) 


Newtown Bucks County. 


HELEN NORTON'S 


Fashion Shop 


Women's Apparel 


20 BRIDGE ST. New Hope, Pa. 


TONI © 


O, 


Distinctive Separates and Accessories 
40 W. MECHANIC ST. 


NEW HOPE, PA. 


The Delaware River just beyond Upper Black Eddy. Photo by 
Kenneth Slatter. 
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Foot bridge crosses the Delaware River from Lumberville, Pa. 
to Raven Rock, N. J. Photo by Kenneth Slatter. 


Delaware River and Canal as seen from the foot bridge at Lum- 
berville, Pa. Photo by Kenneth Slatter. 
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AUBERGISTE 


Extreordinare 


Odette Myrtil 


By Peggy Lewis 


1955 was a boon year for the 


news casters, Early in Spring, Church- 
ill resigned his post and was succeed- 
ed by Eden. Only a week later, scien- 
tists okayed the Salk Vaccine, initiat- 
ing the first effective weapon against 
poliomylites .Hungary released Card- 
inal Mindzenty in the summer, and 
Argentine ousted Peron in the fall. 
Williams’ controversial play, Cat on 
a Hot Tin Roof, took the Pulitzer 
Prize in drama; and Lt. John M. Con- 
roy piloted an F-86 Sabrejet on the 
first transcontinental round trip — 
from Los Angeles to New York and 
back — in the same day. That year 
Odette Myrtil seriously began her car- 
eer as an Aubergiste. 

It all happened when Don Walker, 
well-known Bucks County arranger 
who had just worked on South Pacific, 
phoned and innocently asked Odette 
her plans for the future. She confess- 
ed her long-time wish to open a bis- 
tro and admitted scouring Manhattan 
for just the right place — intime, of 
course. Before she could draw a deep 
breath, he popped the question: 

“Why don’t you come to New Hope 
and run ours." 

Unprepared and overcome by the 
brand new imposing building over- 
looking the Delaware, Odette said, 
"Mais oui!” Bucks County, being as 
it 1s, irresistible in the autumn, Odette 
fell in love with the rolling hills, the 
informality and the people. She 
bought a house on what was at one 
time the Wallace estate, settled down, 
and started to enjoy the countryside. 

From the moment she laid her eyes 
on the River House, she scrutinized it 
cannily and indulged ín a great deal 
of wishful thinking. An old inn on 
River Road, it overlooks the Delaware 
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rapids where route 232 meets the 
canal. In October, 1960, being a prac- 
tical French woman not prone to 
fantasy, the building became hers offi- 
cially, a real suberge to her way of 
thinking. Throughout the most arctic 
winter this county has seen for half a 
century, Odette was industriously in- 
jecting her own personal charm into 
the River House interior while ice 
flows packed the river outside her 
window. A fortunate introduction to 
Bob Moyer led to her discovery of 
their common feeling for France. She 
gave him the go-ahead, and he trans- 
lated the feelings of a Francophile 
into nostalgic murals of typical French 
scenes, one being an inspired satire of 
Renoirs “Canoers’ Lunch.” Their 
mutual efforts made the atmosphere of 
Bucks tradition and Gallic charm evi- 
dent to anyone who steps through the 
front door. Odette recognized in the 
Delaware Valley that same quelque 
chose je ne sais quois that Lafayette 
felt two centuries before; and she had 


the heart and ambition to bring it to 
life for anyone wishing coquilles St. 
Jacques while watching the Delaware 
at twilight assume the guise of the 
Seine. 

Certainly gateau Odette was a neb- 
ulous dream when Mr. Rogers watch- 
ed her perform in the Blue Angel and 
engaged her for Bloody Mary in 
South Pacific. She played that part for 
a year and a half; and, as if it weren’t 
enough just to talk “Happy talk — 
keep talking happy talk . . .” she prac- 
ticed another one of her talents in be- 
tween scenes: dress designing for the 
leading Seventh Avenue coutouriers. 

In the forties, when her son Roger 
Adams, composer and pianist, return- 
ed from doing special shows for the 
U.S. troops abroad, he sold her the 
idea of returning to night clubs. He 
wrote her a knock-out come-back act 
opening with "Younger than Pinza 
Am I.” The lyrics brought the house 
down when she toured the Hilton 
Hotels and The Blue Angel. 
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During the depression, a slump in 
the theater dropped her into the dress 
business. Roles were sporadic and dull, 
and she stayed in California with her 
husband, Stanley Logan. He was re- 
turning home in the evening, dead 
tired after a day of heavy directing. 
Idleness and boredom were not. her 
dish. Obviously she needed a chal- 
lenge. So when Witter Logan appear- 
ed, an unemployed dress designer 
from Warner's, they joined forces and 
started a dress designing business. She 
took to it like the proverbial virgin in 
the woodlands of Perigord searching 
for truffles at the foot of an Oak tree. 
After all, she had always designed her 
own costumes for the theater; and the 
chic, style-conscious Hollywood actres- 
ses, the elegantly dressed wives of di- 
rectors and producers always wanted 
to know where they came from. Fine. 
There was no reason to keep the 
source a secret. In the beginning, not 
wanting to coin in on her own name, 
she used "Witter Logan" for her busi- 
ness name. Later they united with 
well-known designer, Athena, and us- 
ed that name to design for a big Bev- 
erly Hills cloak and suit house, num- 
bering among its custom clients some 
of the top stars in Hollywood. A re- 
vival of The Red Mill ultimately forc- 
ed her to sever this connection. 


Five years before she married the 
Englishman, Stanley Logan, director 
of Topaze and discoverer of Margaret 
Sullivan, she recalled a delightful 
party at Erno Rapée's, the conductor 
of Roxie’s. He had served an exqui- 
site Alexander Dumas Junior's Fran- 
cillon Salad, spiked with a half glass 
of Chateau Yquem and cooked in 
champagne — a salad she never for- 
got. She met Jerome Kern there; and 
/nspired by the sparkle of champagne 
and the sparkle of Odette, he wired 
Max Gordon that he could get Odette 
for The Cat and the Fiddle. 'That's 
history now, along with Roberta, Love 
Song, White Lilacs and Countess Mar- 
itza. For whether she was Hortense 
Schneider, brooding over Offenbach; 
George Sand, dominating Chopin, or 
Mania, a gypsy so passionate that she 
broke her violin in each performance, 
she was still Odette: practical enough 
to prepare an excellent Omelette Pal- 
ermitaine, skillful enough to treat her 
friends to an exquisite Violet Soufflé, 
using a tablespoon of Kummel to 
make it more appealing. 


Bob Adams of "The Two Bobs,” 
a successful American actor in Lon- 
don, certainly recognized her unique 
combination of talents and personality 
when he proposed to her. She said yes, 
and she married an American in Eng- 
land; Roger was born; and she return- 


ed to the United States to play The 
Palace—Shuberts—The New Colony. 


Before her marriage to Bob Adams, 
when she opened at the Alhambra in 
London, the English audience with 
their customary sang froid failed to 
appreciate Odette's American joie de 
vivre; however, she remained in Eng- 
land and adjusted her personality 
enough to force a well-bred but en- 
thusiastic applause from her British 
admirers and enough to impress André 
Charlot, originator of the intimate re- 
view and discoverer of Bea Lillie and 
Gertrude Lawrence. She remained with 
Charlot for five years and learned to 
act. All the while, disenchanted with 
English cuisine, she became grateful 
for her talent to whip up a tasty foie 
de mouton á la patraque. 


Odette started to sing in Holland dur- 
ing the first World War. The patriotic 
Dutch audience, after listening en- 
thusiastically to her violin perform- 
ance, demanded a finale of The Mar- 
seillaise. It always brought the house 
down. Even so, Odette and papa 
Quigard, also in Holland, wanted out 
—to America. When they finally ar- 
rived in New York, Odette was audi- 
tioned and hired by Ziegfeld, her 
contract reading three years at $75.00 
a week for an act combining singing, 
dancing and violin. She was billed as 
"The Apache.” Her opening was a 
sensation: all Manhattan talked about 
her, and George M. Cohen imitated 
her in reviews. She appeared in the 
Follies with Will Rogers, the Dolly 
Sisters and the Castles. Diamond Jim 
Brady attended the performances. Paul 
Robson was a member of the singing 
quartet in the orchestra. Her days were 
filled with excitement, restlessness and 
the sweet roar of the scatter-brained 
twenties. Her nights were spent in 
celebration at Bustanobi's, Rectors, the 
Knickerbocker and the Brevoort where 
she might indulge in anything from 
cboucroute garnie, a good old Alsatian 
dish, to pigeons sautés á la creme au 
madére. At the same time, Will Rog- 
ers tempered her exotic appetite by 
introducing her, for the first time, to 
buttermilk. Back at the Follies, her 
act, which was to last three minutes, 
extended itself to fifteen; and each 
week Mr. Ziegfeld upped her salary 
until it became an astral $1000.00 a 
month. Suddenly, she broke her con- 
tract to go to London. Since she had 
been under age, her father had signed 
it; and, naturally, he was the one to 
be sued. 


Odette's parents, the Quigards, had 
always trouped in the theater, opera, 
and music halls. When she was seven 
they were engaged at the famous Am- 
bassador, known for Yvette Guilbert, 


Mistinguette and Chevalier. They in- 
sisted on her proper religious and 
moral training; therefore, they decided 
to send her to a convent school. Be- 
cause a previous government ruling 
forced all the nuns out of Paris and 
into Spain, Italy and Belgium, her 
parents transported her to Les Seours 
de la Sagesse in Brussels. Immediate- 
ly, she started to practice the violin 
and became a pupil of Isye (later con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati orchestra); 
and before you could say, "Chez 
Odette," she was considered a prodi- 
gy. At the age of eleven, she joined 
her parents for a vacation in Germany 
where they were appearing. Since 
practicing her fiddle four hours a day 
was an impossibility in the hotel, she 
attended to this in their theater. The 
manager tried to convince the Quig- 
ards to allow Odette to appear as a 
virtuoso the following week. Though 
they thought this unwise, a few well 
executed hysterics on the part of their 
accomplished daughter convinced them 
of the manager's wisdom. She was an 
immediate sensation; and though she 
never again returned to formal school- 
ing, she was tutored privately. 


So that day, not long ago, a warm 
June 28 forty years after the birth of 
Otis Skinner, thirty-one years after the 
birth of Luigi Pirandello, exactly, M. 
Quigard peered out the window of 
his little house on the rue du Fauberg 
St. Honoré. He glanced lovingly at 
the Champs Elysée and saw his neigh- 
bor, M. le President Emile Loubet, 
nod approval from his window across 
the street. And why not? His wife 
just had a fine baby girl. He ran back 
to tell Marguerite the auspicious start 
for this charming little creature with 
slanted, feline eyes, vivacity and in- 
stantly recognizable wit that would 
add fire to future successes. Being a 
trouper, he could perceive the mag- 
netism that would fascinate thousands 
of audiences, leaping over the foot- 
lights and charming fatally. When his 
paternal pride got the better of him, 
he prepared a steaming platter or 
cassoulet de Castelnaudary for his wife 
and himself. As the aroma permeated 
the room, the two sighed with con- 
tentment, watching la Petite Odette 
bask in the delight of excellent food, 
just a bit bewitched by the savory 
scent. 


That was how it all began for the 
violinist, singer, actress and aubergiste 
now embracing the most important 
role in her career, manager of her own 
bistro in a digniáed old buildiing on 
River Road in New Hope — where 
the Delaware bends slghtly to meet 
route 232, just overlooking the 
rapids. A 
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HARTSVILLE 


Yesteryear and Today 


X eorge Washington slept here too. 
However, in his day, Hartsville 
was known as Cross Roads. The name 
was not changed to Hartsville until 
about 1800. 

Hartsville became settled to some 
extent about the beginning of the 18th 
century. The stone bridge spanning 
the Neshaminy Creek was built in 
1793—the first post office established 
in 1826. 

The Hart family was a prominent 
one in the area. The village of Ivy- 
land is built on the Oliver Hart tract, 
and William Hart, for whom Harts- 
ville was named, was the original 
owner of the Hartsville Inn. 

Until recently, the original sign, 
which featured an eagle and 26 stars, 
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By Ann Pollock 


was owned by Charles Nash, Harts- 
ville. 

Joseph Hart was treasurer of the 
Neshaminy-W arwick Presbyterian 
church and 38 members of the Hart 
family are buried in its cemetery. 

Colonel Joseph Hart, uncle of Wil- 
liam Hart, was once the owner. of the 
William B. Pennebaker home, on 
York Road, directly across from Gen- 
eral Washington’s Headquarter house. 

It also served at one time as Gen- 
eral Greene’s Headquarters House. 

This charming home was restored 
after World War IL Workers were 
hard to find so the Pennebakers liter- 
ally rolled up their sleeves and started 
in. Mr. Pennebaker did all che refin- 
ishing and carpentry and Mrs. Penne- 


baker did all the painting. 

She not only paints walls, but does 
imaginative work on trays, and she 
painted an unusual stencil in the up- 
stairs hall. A hooked rug with an 
eagle design, made out of old bathing 
suits, was copied from an antique by 
Mrs. Pennebaker 

Handsome antiques lend charm to 
their home. Mr. Pennebaker's "dog 
house", in the barn, is filled with an 
outstanding collection of early history. 
He has records of early aviation, in- 
cluding a balloon flight in the 1700's, 
and oldtime advertising displays. 

“The Schoolhouse’, home of Mr. 
and Mrs. John B. Maxwell, was one 
of the four oldest school houses in 
Bucks County. Often there's a knock 
on their front door—a former pupil 
remembers crossing the threshold for 
readin’, ’n writin’ 'n 'rithmetic, and 
stops to reminisce. 

The old school step, worn thin from 
the many pupils who tread it in years 
gone by, has been kept in its place, 
although the Maxwell’s have rebuilt 
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The home of Mrs. Edgar Schlamm on Westinghouse Road, is one of the few houses in 
Bucks County in its original state. 
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the original school room into a cozy 
living room. 

They've added several rooms. Mr. 
Maxwell designed his studio in keep- 
ing with the period of the school- 
house. Ash gray paneled walls, old 
beams in the ceiling, a huge stone 
fireplace made of old stone and Mr. 
Maxwell’s interesting paintings lined 
against the wall make this the most 
popular rooms in the house. 

One of the prominent artists in the 
field of abstract today, Mr. Maxwell 
laughs as he tells the tale on himself 
—his first "cloudscape", in a wartime 
"Jenny." 

The first artist to paint a landscape 
from a plane, he admits he did most 
of the art work the night before, on 
the ground. Amd fortunately. The 
plane was so jumpy, it was all he 
could do to stay in his seat and add a 
finishing touch here and there. 

Another prominent name in the his- 
tory of Hartsville was Darrah. Harts- 
ville’s only saw mill once stood on 
the Robert Darrah farm. The present 
home of Mr. and Mrs. James An- 
thony, Bristol Road, was built by Mrs. 
Anthony’s grandfather, Robert Dar- 
rah, in 1849. 

The Anthonys moved there in 1954 
and completely restored the home 
themselves. Mrs. Anthony says "scrap- 
ing the paint from all the woodwork 
and washing the hundreds of window 
panes is a job I'd never want to re- 
peat." 

The attic is filled with treasures. 
Old paper money, dated March 25, 
1766, signed by John Hart, is in one 
box with a collection of old letters. 

There’s a roll call of the Bucks 
County militia from Captain Henry 
Derroch (an ancestor of Mrs. An- 
thony) dated May 12, 1777. Among 
the names listed are Joseph Robinson, 
Morgan James, Amos Griffith and 
Richard Wilgus. 

A carpet bag once used to carry 
mail by horseback from Philadelphia 
to New York, Civil War muskets and 
a Mennonite doll, made in 1820, have 
been saved. Also old newspapers dat- 
ing back to 1820 and a doctor’s kit 
that once belonged to Joseph Nichols, 
who married a Darrah daughter. 

A great uncle of Mrs. Anthony, 
Rev. Douglass Turner was pastor of 
the Neshaminy of Warwick Presby- 
terian Church from 1848 to 1873. 

The history of this lovely old 
church, near a small branch of the 
Neshaminy Creek, was written by 
Rev. Turner. 

Rev. William Tennent was its first 
pastor and James Darrah was treasurer 
of the church in 1812. 

Many universities, including Prince- 
ton, stem from it. 


The living room in the home of Dr. and Mrs. Earl J. Henne. It was built 
by Robert Darrah an early settler in the Hartsville section. The Henne’s re- 
stored the house themselves over a period of ten years. The candles on the 
table and in the chandelier were made by Mrs. Henne. 


Up the road from the church is the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur R. 
Harris. The original part of the house, 
the library living room and two rooms 
above, were built in 1760 and were 
used for a hospital during the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

The carriage house now serves as a 
garage and a second carriage house is 
used for a pony club meeting place. 

Interested in horses, their tophy 
winning “Royal Mint”, is housed in 
the barn. The original barn burned to 
the ground six years ago but its stone 
foundation remained and the Harris’ 
designed the new "top" in keeping 
with the era of the house. 

Another home in Hartsville that 
played an important role in Revolu- 
tionary War days is that of Dr. and 
Mrs. Earl J. Henne, York Road, near 
Washington’s headquarters. 

Anthony Wayne was one of the 
generals who camped there. A tilt top 
table, made by Wayne's uncle, is a- 


mong their collection or rare and au- 
thentic antiques. 

They loved every minute of the 
ten year restoration period and have 
it as authentically as possible to its 
original state. 

Even the garden is in keeping with 
the era. There is an herb garden just 
outside the kitchen door, typical of 
those times, and near the garden gate 
is a sweet shrub. The leaves were used 
by ladies in those days to scent their 
handkerchiefs on their way to Sunday 
services, 

Dr. Henne loves to tell how Mrs. 
Henne acquired the Queen Anne 
chair in the living room. She attended 
an auction one day and “simply had 
to have that chair”. She got so excited, 
she even bid against herself. 

She chair which dates back to 
about 1720, sits near a Queen Anne 
tea table in front of the fireplace. 


Rich caramel colored candles are 
throughout the home. 
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The Hennes make their own can- 
dles with a mixture of beeswax, tal- 
low, butcher’s string—and patience. 

Mrs. Edgar Schlamm’s home on 
Meetinghouse Road, over 200 years 
old, is one of the few homes in Bucks 
County in its original state. An un- 
usual feature is split level structure. 

The kitchen, dining area and living 
room are on the first level and up the 
winding leads to a pleasant den, which 
is log cabin type. 

The terrace off the den is breathtak- 
ing. There is not only a beautiful view 
of Bucks County, but almost every 
kind of tree imaginable, from a pink 
horse chestnut tree, white star mag- 
nolia, quintruplet apple tree to peach, 
plum and pie-cherry trees. D 

These homes, among the many oth- 
er picturesque homes, help make 
Hartsville one of the most colorful 
communities in Bucks County. A 


Driftwood Arrangements 
Lamps & Accessories 
Original Wood Carvings 
& Oil Paintings 
Handcrafts 


FOREST CRAFTS 


Floral Arrangement Supplies 
Paintings 


New Gallery Now Open 
Local Artists — All Original 


Route 263 — Center Bridge 


Y% mile from Delaware River 
3 miles north of New Hope 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 

Rainbow Art Glass 
Blue Gate Candles 


Early American 
Wood Decor 


Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 
CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO, PA. 
Phone WO 8-2131 


Colonel Joseph Hart was the owner of this house. It stands on York Road 
immediately opposite "General Washington's Headquarters” house. Now own- 
ed and occupied by the Wm. B. Pennebakers. 


One of the four oldest schoo! houses in Bucks County. Bought by Mr. and Mrs. 
ohn B. Maxwell. The three windows shown are the original frame and sash 
built in this old school building. 
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By Sara 
Maynard Clark 


A lovely little messenger of remem- 
brance, the small craft starts down the 
river, Photograph by Sara M. Clark 


M torai Day this year bears, not a new significance, 
but a deepening and remembering of its original import 
as the celebration of the 100th anniversary of the Civil 
War touches everyone. Each town and. hamlet will com- 
memorate the day in its own way. Frenchtown, in our 
neighboring state of New Jersey, keeps alive the old cus- 
tom of honoring the heroes lost at sea. Townspeople join 
with members of the American Legion Post in a pretty 
ceremony of launching a boat of flowers on the Delaware 
River. 


Long before the parade starts, a member of the Le- 
gion (last year it was Archie Tucker, assisted by Robert 


Cronce, Lee Tucker and Wayne Hummel) takes a little 
boat to a landing on the river below the town. There they 
decorate it with flowers. It is then taken in a motorboat to 
the river bridge. 

The parade forms at the Legion home and proceeds 
to the river. A squad marches out onto the bridge where a 
minister offers a prayer, a gun salute is fired and a bugler 
blows taps while the tiny boat is released and floats slow- 
ly down the river, turning and drifting with the current. 


Two other river towns observe somewhat similar cete- 
monies. Riegelsville, Pa., people hold theirs the Sunday 
before Memorial Day at two o'clock in the afternoon. Af- 
ter services at the cemetery, members of the Legion and the 
Women's Auxiliary proceed to the river bridge where a 
brief service is held and two wreaths are tossed into the 
river, to be carried away to the sea. 

It isi claimed the idea of scattering flowers upon the 
waters to honor the sailor dead, originated with Mrs. A. 
S. C. Forbes of Los Angeles, California, and spread to 
other seaboard cities both east and west and hence to the 
inland rivers. There used to be numerous Naval Veteran 
Posts in Philadelphia and this custom was observed there 
at the Recreation Pier at the foot of Race Street, for many 
years. In 1903, Admiral George W. Melville was the 
speaker and in concluding his address he said: 

"Liike the silent drift of the barge of the beautiful 
Elaine, we launch these flowers on their journey to the sea, 
and in so doing our hearts are made more tender for the 
living and our pulse beat faster in love of country." 


In Doylestown, the observance of the first Memorial 
Day, May 30, 1868, coincided with the erection of the 
Civil War monument in the center of town. There was a 
great gathering of the military, with bands and disting- 
uished gentlemen in the parade, led by Bucks County's 
gallant warrior, General W. W. H. Davis. 

Major General William H. Emory delivered the ad- 
dress in which he said: "The generous impulse, which 
suggested the erection of this structure, and the wise fore- 
sight and care which provided the means of doing it, can- 
not be too much recommended. But there is a monument 
still more enduring than the purple marble shaft around 
which we are assembled, to be found in the record of the 
regiment written by its chief." He referred to General 
Davis’ history of the 104th Regiment which the monu- 
ment honors. 


The first observance of Memorial Day in 1868 was 
ordered by General John A. Logan who was then Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic. Who 
first suggested the day is a matter of several claims and 
considerable dispute. Credit goes to a Miss Lizzie Ruther- 
ford of Columbus, Mississippi, who, it is said, learned of 
the German custom of decorating the graves of heroes in 
the springtime. So it came about that in the southern town 
in 1866, April 26th was set apart for the strewing of flow- 
ers on the graves of the war dead. 


Boalesburg, Pennsylvania, claims to be the birthplace 
of Memorial Day and have a monument erected by the 
28th Division to commemorate the event. 


Another credit goes to an unknown German in 
Cincinnati whose suggestion is said to have been passed 
on to General Logan who introduced the yearly custom. 


Memorial Day has inspired many poets to pen sad, 
nostalgic verses to the boys in blue and gray. The one 
most popularly linked to the Civil War was written by 
Theodore O'Hara to honor the Kentuckians killed at Buena 
Vista during the war with Mexico. He was later a colonel 
in the Southern army. But “The Bivouac of the Dead” is 
a requiem for all soldier dead. 
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SUIT YOURSELF! 
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With the help of Robert Cronce, Wayne Hummel, and Lee Tucker, Legion- 
naire Archie Tucker decorates boat with flowers. 


“The muffled drums sad roll has beat 

The soldier’s last tattoo! 

No more on life’s parade shall meet 

That brave and fallen few. 

On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 

Their silent tents are spread; 

And glory guards with solemn round, ° 

The bivouac of the dead.” 

The last verse of the poem might have been written 
especially for the 104th Regiment’s monument in Doyles- 
town: 

“Yon marble minstrel’s voiceless stone 

In deathless song shall tell. 

When many a vanished age hath flown 

The story how ye fell; 

Nor wreck, nor change, nor Winter’s flight, 

Nor Time’s remorseless doom, 

Can dim one ray of holy light 

That gilds your glorious tomb.” 

Let us hope that Bucks County’s monument may al- 
ways remain in an honored place in Doylestown, preserved 
in the love and reverence and the patriotism for which it 
stands. A 


Cameo Cotton Separates 


Lively little separates to 
wear as one, or to add a 
breath of fresh color to every 
solid skirt or shirt in your 
wardrobe. “Cameo” cottons 
are crisp, cool, wondrously 
easy-care and tailored with 
unmistakable skill. 


THE TOWNE SHOP 


NEWTOWN, PA. 
Bucks County’s Favorite Shop 


The flower boat is released from a motor boat just above the river bridge. 
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“Cats and dogs go together like ham and eggs,” says Walter Chandoha. The puppy 
seems to agree but the kitten is too.embarrassed to face the camera. 
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Walter Chandoha 
Hunterdon County 
Resident - Famous Animal 


Photographer 


By Grace Chandler 


UE one to manuals on the subject, "a portrait must 
pick out some facet of the sitter's personality or show 
some extra something which will make the two-dimension- 
al image come alive in the mind of the viewer.” 

This is a basic rule which must be applied even when 
the sitter has four legs and a tail. It is probably easner to 
capture that extra something with animals than with 
human beings, the latter tending all too often to go stiff 
with dignity for the occasion. The playfulness of puppies 
and kittens or the concentration of a squirrel brushing 
bread crumbs off his tummy is not suppressed by inhibi- 
tions 

On the other hand, the complete indifference of ani- 
mals to doing what the photographer wants them to do at 
a given moment presents other problems. No one knows 
that better than Walter Chandoha, whose photographic 
studies of animal life have won world-wide renown. 

A lost kitten was his first subject and cats, big and 
little, became his specialty. Today, however, cats—while 
still his trademark in the minds of many—comprise only 
about a quarter of his output of animial photographs, fifty 
percent of them being of dogs and the balance an assort- 
ment running from raccoons to colts. 

Walter Chandoha was directed to his life's work by 
accident. According to the frequently told story, he was a 
college student spending Christmas vacation with his fam- 
ily on Long Island in 1947, when he found a kitten which 
had taken refuge from a blizzard in the doorway of their 
home. That was the storm which dumped enough snow 
on New York and environs to make the professional re- 
memberers of the Blizzard of '88 stop bragging. Certainly 
it was no place for a pint-sized cat and being a kind- 
hearted young man, Mr. Chandoha took her in. Tempor- 
arily, of course. He planned to give her away the next 
day, but no one seemed to be in urgent need of a kitten. 
No one ever is when you have one to spare. 

It was fortunate for him that this rule held true. The 
kitten stayed and was named “Loco”—because that. was 
the way she acted. Since photography was his hobby, it 
was inevitable that he caught her frolicsome and pensive 
moments in his camera. Entered into contests, these photo- 
graphs took top prizes and, when reproduced in news- 
papers, were seen by many who understood nothing about 
the technique but were charmed by the result. 

It is an understatement, however, to relegate photo- 
graphy to the status of a hobby in this instance. Mr. Chan- 
doha became interested in photography in high school, 
worked for a year after graduation in a photographic 
studio, and served as a combat photographer in the Pacific 
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Walter Chandoha, famous animal photographer, tries ia 
intrigue puss with a finger snap to look up from its face 
washing. 


Photographs by Walter Chandoha 


Wild-eyed innocence looks out at new world with great 
interest, but with one paw ready to fend off possible danger. 
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in World War II. He made a complete switch when he 
entered New York University, majoring in marketing. But 
the die had been cast. He acquired a degree and a wife at 
approximately the same time, and the young couple de- 
cided to sink or swim by cat photography. They had the 
usual lean time of it at first but refused to give up, and 
eventually the cats won enough hearts and commissions to 
make the gamble pay off. 

Anyone who has ever leafed through a popular maga- 
zine—or even glanced at the array of magazine covers in a 
news agency-—has seen his appealing kitten and puppy 
photographs. People who take pride in claiming that they 
"can't stand cats" have been caught saying "Ahhh, aren't 
they cute!" when confronted with a Chandoha color photo- 
graph of a dignified mama cat and impish kittens in an 
advertisement of a canned food for felines. 

It would be difficult to avoid an acquaintance with 
Chandoha cats. Travelers have seen them in Grand Central 
Station in the form of brilliantly-colored enlargements in 
an Eastman Kodak spectacular. They have illustrated seri- 
ous studies of various breeds of cats and amusing booklets 
portraying human pomposities through feline antics, and 
underlined the point in essays and short stories about cats 
and books on how to understand the nature of cats. 

An article in a woman’s magazine used his pictures to 
show how figure-conscious women could imitate the cat's 
method of keeping muscles supple. In a delightful book 
for children about cats—and appreciated even more by 
adults, as is so often the case in this field of publishing— 
his photographs illustrate familiar poems and nursery 
rhymes. From Carl Sandburg’s “The fog comes on little 
cat feet” to the dismaying predicament of the three little 
kittens that lost their mittens. 

A similar book for children about dogs was edited 
and illustrated by Mr. Chandoha. He scoffs at those who 
claim that the world is divided into cat lovers and dog 
lovers and that never the twain shall meet peaceably. In 
his opinion, "dogs and cats go together, like ham and eggs." 
He has an equal affection for both. His file of cat and dog 
photographs is said to be the largest in the worlld, some 
50,000 of them. “But just when I think I have enough 
stock pictures on hand to meet any conceivable request, 
I'll get a call for a shot I haven't yet dreamed of !" 

Asked what were the requisites of a cat photographer, 
Mr. Chandoha said: "It's important to know your cat, 
study his habits, know what he will do. But the greatest 
requisite is patience." His wife is his able and equally 
patient assistant. 

As the expert knows and all amateurs find out, ani- 
mals have to be coaxed or finessed into having their pic- 
tures taken. A photographer trying to catch a cat in his 
lens, for instance, by pretending to be a piece of furniture 
or shrub probably amuses puss immensely. It may condes- 
scend to co-operate—then prance off on.some important 
business of its own, such as chasing a sunbeam. Either way, 
it's a picture. 

He finds his handsome models here, there and every- 
where. Cats especially are his pleasure, so he always has 
some on hand, begs, borrows and advertises for others as 
the need arises for this or.that color, size: or breed.He is 
always interested in hearing from individuals who have 
animals, including wild creatures they have made pets of, 
such as raccoons, opossums, monkeys, owls, and so forth. 

Last Fall, Mr. Chandoha and his wife ended a long 
search for a country home by purchasing a handsome stone 
dwelling in Hunterdon County, N. J., with a sweeping 
view of gently rolling hills and valleys. Delighted by the 
truly rural setting, they fervently hope that it will remain 
that way. Their family consists of five children and, at the 
moment, seven cats. A 


( Continued from Page 14) 

. every known variety . . . was assembled in her palace 
gardens at Malmaison. In fact one of the loveliest of our 
so-called "old" roses is Souvenier de la Malmaison. 

Not all of the some two hundred or so wild varieties that 
have been catalogued had desirable characteristics but about 
thirty of these were the parent stock from which the more 
than four thousand new varieties we have today have been 
developed. Cross-pollinated by wind and insects, the first 
hybrids appeared, many bearing the best qualities of both 
parents. These successful "Accidents" led to controlled 
cross-pollinating and the fascinated search for perfection 
was on! A search that has lasted through two centuries and 
has brought about almost incredible changes in color, size, 
bloom, fragrance, growth habits and even in resistance to 
pests and diseases. First came the hybrid perpetual with 
repeated bloomings during summer and fall, then by cross- 
ing this with the spicy Oriental tea, the first hybrid tea rose 
made its bow. Again using the hybrid perpetual as a parent 
and crossing it with a Persian yellow rose and then a hy- 
brid tea, hybridists produced unusual flame and coral shades 
and the first bi-colors all with a new brilliance of color that 
is reflected in the roses of 1961. 

Crossing the polyantha rose with the hybrid tea produc- 
ed the roses we know as Floribundas. Especially effective 
for mass plantings, they are ever-blooming, sturdy, disease 
resistant and magnificently colorful. Hybridizers, however, 
are never satisfied. Every new discovery seems to offer a 
new challenge and now the floribunda, crossed with the 
hybrid tea has produced another new hardy race — the 
Grandiflora. Big and strikingly beautiful, this new class is 
the Amazon of the rose garden . . . Pink Parfait, Starfire, 
Bucaneer, and Monezuma are lovely examples. 

There is considerable disagreement as to whether roses 
should be spring or fall planted and each method has its 
adherents who are convinced of the many advantages of 
their particular season. Planting roses either in spring or 
fall, however, there are certain basics which cannot be 
ignored and as all rose growers know, how you plant is 
more important than when. 

All roses need a sunny, well-drained spot, protected from 
wind with plenty of moisture. Ideally, rose soil should be 
a sandy loam, fortified with compost, manure, peat moss or 
some other absorbent material. So if your soil is not the 
right mixture, the necessary ingredients should be supplied 
and worked in before you get your roses so you can put 
them in without delay. Protect them until planted as they 
dry out and quickly lose vitality if air is allowed to circu- 
late freely around the roots. The American Rose Society 
recommends buying only two year old, field-grown, dorm- 
ant, No. 1 grade stock which has been properly dug and 
handled. This quality stock takes the guess out of growing. 
Keep plants in water while preparing to plant and be sure 
the hole is big enough to take all the roots spread out with- 
out bending or crowding. Mound the soil under the base 
of the plant and spread roots in the hole out and down the 
way they would tend to grow. Place plant in hole so that 
the bud-union is two inches below ground level. Cover 
roots carefully to avoid any air pockets. Then pack soil 
down carefully until plant stands by itself and is firmly in. 
position. Pour about 1⁄2 a bucket of water slowly into the 
hole and when the water has drained off and the soil set- 
tled, fill the. hole firmly to ground level. 

Then some time when your roses are blooming their 
heads off you can tempt summer palates with this delicate 
rose petal salad dressing. Mix '/ cup of vinegar, 2 table- 
spoons of sugar and '/ teaspoon of salt and pour over two 
tablespoons of chopped rose petals. Store in a refrigerator 
or cool place for about 48 hours, then strain to remove 
petals. This is a delightful complement for a fruit salad 
or over cottage cheese. A 
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Can Shad Fishing 
Return to Bucks County 


he handsome, succulent Dela- 

ware River shad, which in by- 
gone days filled the nets of commer- 
cial fishermen by the hundreds be- 
fore silt from the coal mines frighten- 
ed it away, now has a chance to make 
a comeback, in the opinions of a 
fisherman and a scientist who have 
been occupied over the years with 
that majestic waterway. 

Fisheries were active up and down 
the Delaware each shad season, March 
to June, in the late 1800’s and early 
in this century. The New Hope- 
Lambertville area alone had five shad 
fisheries. 


By Robert Reinhardt 


The shad spends ten months of each 
year at sea, but each spring enters 
rivers and streams and swims up- 
stream to spawn its eggs. It is strong 
as it heads for the spawning grounds, 
and that is when fishermen try to 
catch it in their nets. A shad that has 
spawned then heads back to sea as a 
weak, tired fish. 

The shad which were trapped on 
their way to spawning grounds in the 
Delaware River were celebrated as the 
finest in the world. The cleanliness of 
the river was credited with their good 
taste and quality. 

Boats manned by crews of six drag- 


ged long nets in the river and hauled 
them ashore in quest of that precious 
fish. Shad fishing was back breaking 
work for each of the crew, whether 
he pulled one of three pairs of oars, 
paid out the 400-yard net or dragged 
the end of that net along the shore as 
the boat drifted downstream. Once an 
hour the fishermen would pull in the 
heavy net, to have their labors reward- 
ed with a rich mass of green and 
silver shad or a "water haul"—no fish. 

Catches varied from hour to hour, 
from day to day and from year to 
year. 

The year 1896 saw the greatest shad 
fishing ever recorded in the Delaware. 
Forty thousand shad were hauled in 
that year, according to the carefully 
kept records of a shad fisherman who 
was then fishing his ninth season and 
only last June made his last haul, 
William (Cap) Lewis, of Lambert- 
ville. 

Mr. Lewis has retired at the age of 
85; his brother, Theodore, has retired 
at 88. But the rest of the Lewis family 


The raw gloom of early spring never deterred Cap Lewis from opening his shad fishery 
at the island at Lambertville. 
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Photo by Hal H. Clark 
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crew, sons William, Jr., and Fred and 
grandson Clifford, 18, returned to the 
river with their boat and nets this year. 

With the possible exception of an 
old timer in Hancock, N. Y., the 
Lewises are probably the last surviving 
shad fishermen on the Delaware River. 

The family now makes one or two 
net hauls a week during the shad 
season. They used to fish nearly every 
minute of it. Cap Lewis would take a 
leave of absence from his job at the 
Union Mills Paper Manufacturing Co., 
New Hope. 

“There were times when he made 
more money in those eight weeks than 
he made the rest of the year," son 
Fred recalls. 

While tempered by ups and downs, 
the catches of shad have greatly de- 
clined since 1896. In their occasional 
fishing last year the Lewises pulled in 
only 15 shad, 

“The number of fish has taken a 
big drop since 1950,” Fred Lewis 
says. "There were two years between 
1950 and 1957 when we caught none. 
In 1957 we caught some more and 
now they are coming in increased 
numbers. I have the feeling there are 
many more shad than our catches in- 
dicate. 

“If the water conditions continue 
to improve, the shad may come back 
the way they were, but I don’t think 
we will ever fish for them commer- 
cially again. We have lost our market 
for shad. We couldn’t pay the wages 
for men to work for us today. We 
used to work straight through from 
Sunday midnight to four o’clock Wed- 
nesday morning. We had to go after 
the fish when they were there.” 

That the shad are coming—but not 
the shad fishermen—is also the opin- 
ion of Dr. Francis J. Trembley, pro- 
fessor of ecology at Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, who has been engaged in 
a tri-state survey of fish and fish pro- 
duction in the Delaware River for two 
years with New York and New Jersey 
scientists, 

“Shad have never left the Dela- 
ware," Dr. Trembley says, "although 
they are not in great numbers. I don’t 
think commercial shad fishing will 
ever come back, but the next ten years 
could bring a lot of shad.” 

Dr. Trembley says the cooperation 
of the state, federal and local govern- 
ments with industry in the clean 
streams program has brought back 
many fish which had once quit the 
Delaware. 

“Shad came back to the Hudson 
River,” he says, "Tons of shad lay 
there and were offered for sale at four 
cents a pound. People had lost their 
taste for them because they were not 
around for awhile. And they ate some 
that had lingered too long in polluted 


water. They tasted as if they were 
seasoned with kerosene. 

“The shad has a long way to come 
up the Delaware River, including the 
lower section where oil company after 
oil company discharges its waste prod- 
ucts despite the clean-up measures. 

“Today they can catch shad on the 
Pacific coast and ship it here for less 
than it costs to catch it here.” 


But the Lewis family continues to 
row into the Delaware once or twice 
a week each spring and haul in the 
shad net. 

"It's a family tradition we're carry- 
ing on,” Fred says, “and its good 
exercise. What we catch we eat or 
give away, but if we have made a 
big haul and someone wants to buy 
them, we'll sell them.” A 


A famiiliar sight in the days when Skip Scarborough and his crew drew in 
their shad nets along the river shore at New Hope. 


Photo by Sara M. Clark 
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Finney’s Corner 


in Holland, Pa. 


By Betty Floyd 


I: appears that Finney's corner on 
Mill Creek in Holland, Pa. will 
soon be active again. The old grist 


ill on Buck Road and the store across ; f ar : 
pa ds pati sold after the Holland Postoffice housed in Finney’s store in 1900. 


death of their owner, Lafayette C. Store in basement was used for storage and new store 
Finney, last May. i was opened in living rooms on first floor level. 


So ended their continuous operation 

since they were built in 1787, except 
for a short time in 1918 when the mill 
was burned to its stone walls, alleged- 
ly by sabotage, and rebuilt immediate- 
ly. 
“ W. W. Meirs, representative of the 
Elmi Corporation, purchasers of the 
property from the estate, told us of 
future plans for it. 

James C. Greenwood of Holland 
and Leonard J. Miiller of Churchville, 
local realtors, have bought the old 
stone barn beside the mill and archi- 
tect Ralph Caldwell is remodeling it 


The Finney Store as it appeared in 1875. The postoffice 
was established 1870 and the name became Holland. 
Store was in basement. 
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Finney's Store as it appears today. It was in continuous 
operation from 1787 to May 1960, upon the passing of 
Lafayette C. Finney. Noel Boghetti, Photographer. 


| J ie 
* - Finney's Store on left, the old stone mill on right along 
Lafayette Finney and his son Joseph, the great, great side of Mill Creek. Modern concrete bridge has replaced 
grandson of the first Joseph Finney. old wooden bridge. 
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for their office, In the meantime, thew 
have opened their temporary office, 
under their new firm name of Green- 
wood and Miller, in Lafe Finney's 
former house connected with the store. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Akers, propri- 
etors of a restaurant in Lansdale, have 
purchased the mill. They will remodel 
it in keeping with its Colonial atmos- 
phere and will open a restaurant there 
late this fall. 

Two antique dealers are interested 
in the old store, as well as a prospec- 
tive buyer who contemplates opening 
an old fashioned country store there, 
so that side may also show some ac- 
tivity soon. 

Early in the 18th century a group 
of yeoman (farmers) whose Holland 
Dutch fathers had settled in New 
York, came to Northampton Town- 
ship, Bucks County, to claim the land 
they had received from William Penn. 
Their huge plantations were worked 
in part by Negro slaves. 

Their grain was ground by pre- 
Revolutionary mills at Spring Garden 
Mill southwest of Newtown or anoth- 
er mill below Hatboro. But their 
grandsons who inherited the land 
wanted a mill nearer home. So, in 
1787 Mill Creek was dammed just 
where it emerges from the jointure of 
the Broadaxe and Ironworks streams 
near Buck Road and a grist mill was 
built, its huge overshot wooden wheel 
turned by the water below the dam. 
The wheel was later replaced by a 
steel turbine. 

At the same time, 1787, a basement 
store was built across the road from 
the mill, with rooms above for the 
proprietor's home. The place was call- 
ed Rocksville because of so many rocks 
along the banks of the creek. 

The name was changed to Holland, 
honoring the settlers’ fatherland, when 
the first post office was established in 
the store in 1870 with Joseph Comly, 
Esq. the owner, as postmaster. At that 
time the village had 20 dwellings, two 
flouring mills and several shops. 

Isaiah W. Gearhart bought. the 
buildings with the 55 acres surround- 
ing them from the estate of Joseph 
Comly in 1872. William Hagaman 
and Joseph Finney rented them to- 
gether from 1873 until 1876 when 
Joseph Finney became sole proprietor 
and in 1888 Finney bought them from 
the estate of Isaiah W. Gearhart. 

The Finney ancestor came over with 
William Penn. The first Joseph Fin- 
ney settled the homestead off Holland 
Road near the Reading tracks. His 
great grandson Joseph who bought the 
store and mill, and the property was 
held in the family for three genera- 
tions until Lafe’s death. Lafe’s son 
Joseph who lived in the white clap- 


beard house on the left of the store, 
has moved to Jenkintown. William 
lives in Newtown. 

In the old days, the farmers stored 
their grain in huge silos on their farms 
and brought it to the mill once a week 
to be ground. At first, they took it 
home and mixed it by hand, getting 
the right mixture for each type of 
livestock or poultry. Later a mixer was 
installed at the mill. 

In recent years, much of the trade 
done at the mill was in ready-mixed 
products sold mostly for large turkey 
farms, although a few nearby dairy 


farmers still grew their own grain for 
their cattle and had it ground at the 
mill. The Finney boys did a pick-up 
and delivery service each week. 

The Finney mill is quiet now and 
the machinery sold pă, carted away. 
The village store and the dwellings 
beside it are empty and there is no 
Holland post office—mail is delivered 
from Southampton. But many will be 
happy to know that the old buildings 
will not be greatly changed in appear- 
ance and that one [ttle corner of old 
Bucks County will not be pushed out 
by new housing developments. A 


PRINTED 
REFRESHMENT 
FOR YOUR SUMMER 


FIELD PAISLEY, left 


Miniature all-over pattern on McMullen Manches- 
ter lawn, prettiest scoop-neck dress in your Mc- 
Mullen summer, White with gendarme blue, 


clematis, mulberry or eucalyptus green. 


STALLION PRINT, right 


$35. 


galloping over a McMullen cotton meadow, 


Drip-dry, of course, and in flower tones: 


camellia pink, bluebell, snapdragon green, 


nectar, honeysuckle. — $25.95, 

DOYLESTOWN, PA. 

77 W. Court St. 
Fillmore 


8-8298 


CROSS COUNTRY CLOTHES 
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Doylestown’s 
Town and 


Country Players 


By Preston Hoyle 


On May 19th, 1961, the Town and 
Country Players of Doylestown will 
be starting their summer season with 
a production of "My Three Angels". 


This hardy amateur group, organiz- 
ed fourteen years ago by a handful of 
young couples with a yen to trod the 
boards, today is an incorporated non- 
profit organization of some eighty 
members. 


The most visible sign of its steady 
growth is to be seen in the large barn 
on York Road just outside of Doyles- 
town, where it presents a series of 
three plays every summer, each one 
running for two weekends. 


In the early days, the Players per- 
formed in the auditoriums of local 
schools, but a few years ago they 
found themselves in a financial posi- 
tion to make one of their fondest 
dreams come true by renting a place 
that could be fixed up as a theatre. 
The first big decision, since their 
funds were limited, was whether to 
build a stage or install plumbing. On 
the theory that an uncomfortable audi- 
ence is an inattentive audience, plumb- 
ing won the day. This the first seats 
(since replaced by upholstered ones) 
were arranged in a circle, and the 
plays staged in the round — that is, 
with the actors in the middle. 


What started as a limitation soon 
proved to be an advantage. The pro- 
duction crews found that since the sets 
had to be smaller and simpler if the 
audience were to see around and 
through them, costs went down. 
What's more, the actors came to like 
the idea of performing in the round 
so much that plans to build a stage 
have been indefinitely postponed, and 
all profits are going to make the barn 
more comfortable. 


As of today, the group's great 
dream is for a heating system that will 
allow them to "present plays all year 
round. 


Meanwhile the ladies of the group 
whose children are of school age have 
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conceived the idea of helping to make 
the dream come true and of keeping 
busy over the winter by producing one 
play for children every season and 
taking it right to the audience. Once 
the play has been rehearsed, the cos- 
tumes assembled, and the.sets (scaled 
to station-wagon size by their helpful 
husbands) all built, the ladies set out 
on a round of local schools. Sponsored 
by the individual PTA chapters, they 
performed this year's selection, "Han- 
sel and Gretel”, before no fewer than 
fourteen grateful juvenile audiences in 
thirteen local schools. 


The group's current president, Ro- 
berta Bodley, wife of Justice John 
Bodley, presides over its many activi- 
ties with the enthusiasm tbat has mark- 
ed its members ever since its incep- 
tion. Mrs. Bodley, who was a profes- 
sional magician at one time, is typical 
of a number of members who have 
had some training or experience in the 
professional theatre. The sets, for in- 
stance, are designed by Edward and 
Marni Beegle Mr. Beegle having 
formerly performed the same service 
for the Ziegfeld Follies. 


Thus the group has never had to 
hire professional help, but has made 


Photo—By the Daylestown Intelligencer. The players: (left 


every effori to train its own members. 
Budding directors are developed by 
allowing them workshop productions 
to cut their teeth on. Then they take 
on a children’s play. If at this point 
they are judged competent for more 
ambitious projects, they are given a 
chance to work on one of the big pro- 
ductions. Much the same system is 
used with the actors, 


Every play presented is done under 
the guidance of a specially selected 
producer. The producer this season 
will be Mr. Frank Bjornsgaard, who 
is otherwise an industrial editor with 
the Sun Oil Company. 


Unlike many amateur theatre 
groups, the Town and Country Players 
make no attempt to stick to “‘sure- 
fire” or easy plays, preferring a real 
dramatic challenge. Thus they will 
round out this year’s season with "The 
Dark At The Top Of The Stairs” and 
“Uncle Vanya’, two very worthwhile 
shows for which subscription tickets 
are now on sale. Such ambition in a 
group all of whose members have 
other jobs or professions to pursue, 
deserves to be recognized and en- 
thusiastically supported by the com- 
munity. A 


to right) Paula Coulton, Lee Bjornsgaard, Nancy Paulovic, 
Mildred Junkin, and Claire Scott. 


From the Sam Laidacker collection. (Left) Bank of the U.S. in Philadelphia. 
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(Right) Dam and Waterworks, Philadelphia, artist unknown. 


BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA 


On the shelves of antique shops in 
Bucks County, many examples of the 
world-known Blue Staffordshire china 
wait for the eager collector. 

The deep rich color of “Old Blue” 
is deservedly famous and dealers agree 
it has never been duplicated. The 
plates, platters, teapots and jugs are 
ornamented with a transfer print; they 
depict naval or military heroes, im- 
portant cities or buildings, or recall 
an historical event. Because of the 
subject matter, this ware is also re- 
ferred to as "Historic Blue". 

It was first made, especially for ex- 
port to this country, in the county of 
Staffordshire in England. Long before 
American makers began producing 
similar wares, pottery making was a 
thriving industry. In fact, Josiah 
Wedgewood recorded forty-two pot- 
teries in the town of Burslem, Eng- 
land, between 1710 and 1715. 

There is available a great quantity 
of this exotic blue pottery, which 
proves it was desired more for display 
than for everyday use. The Blue China 
Book lists over two hundred subjects 
in dark blue Staffordshire alone. 

This china was a forerunner of the 
minutely detailed prints of Currier 
and Ives and records an accurate cross- 
section of American history. 

Sam Laidacker, of Bristol, is an 
authority on “Old Blue” and has 
published two books on the subject. 
He has found that collectors usually 
choose one particular shade. of blue; 
either the light or the dark. The clear 
cut designs are considered finer pieces 
than those of "flowing blue” which 
looks blurred. 

The value of a piece of Stafford- 
shire is determined by the decoration 


By Marjorie E, Alliger 


rather than the maker. A ceramic 
print is one that reproduces an actual 
scene. When collecting this china it 
is important to choose only those 
pieces which are in "Proof" condi- 
tion; which means a good color, a 
minimum of wear, no stains, chips or 
cracks, and no repairs. Price is deter- 
mined by the number of defects. 
Those that are damaged are of little 
value unless very rare. 

Mr. Laidacker claims you will learn 
to recognize the products of many 
potters by the shades of color they 
used. Clear, brilliant dark blue is 
Clews; Ridgway's is a dull, medium 
shade of blue, while Hall is noted for 
the most beautiful range of shades 
both in the light as well as the dark 
blue. 

Of all his varied collection of his- 
toric blue, Laidacker thinks the "Ir- 
regular Shell" border, or “Grotto” 
border, is the prettiest. The centers of 
this series are of light blue with a 
darker shade for the border. This ne- 
cessitated applying the transfers in 
two pieces. 

McDonough’s victory in the War 
of 1812 is recorded in a rich blue on 
a graceful teapot. 

Only recently identified, is a beau- 
tiful plate made by Clews. It is one of 
the most sought after views on his- 
torical Staffordshire and pictures 
Mount Pleasant Classical Institution 
in Amherst, Massachusetts. 

The “Landing of Lafayette” made 
by Clews, is one of the most common 
as well as the most popular historical 
view. The "States" set is a close rival 
with its series of unidentified English 
buildings for the central subject. 
Clew’s products are always admired 
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for their expert workmanship. 

Another favorite among collectors 
is Joseph Stubb's "Eagle and Scroll" 
border series in a medium dark blue. 
Also the handsome "Fruit and Flow- 
er" bordered pieces are usually credit- 
ed to Stubbs. 

William Adams’ "Regents Park" 
series is always in demand. He chose 
his subjects from the engravings of 
Thomas Shepherd in his book Metro- 
politan Improvements, London, 1827. 

Guaranteed to stir the imagination 
are the castles and abbeys portrayed 
in the "Blueball Border” series, which 
is one of the best known sets by the 
famous potter. This particular border 
is "the exception that proves the rule" 
that two potters never used the same 
border. Both Clews and William 
Adams used it although with different 
scenes. 

The Bucks County Historical Mus- 
eum in Doylestown has a long glass 
case filled with this regal pottery. If 
you would like to study these pieces 
you can find them just outside of the 
door to the Library. 

It is important that the antique 
hunter know how to distinguish the 
old from the new because the number 
of imports are increasing and English 
potters today are re-using the old de- 
signs. 

Mr. Laidacker gives this advice: 
"Know your borders, for if pieces are 
not marked, the borders are the means 
for identification and since each potter 
had his own special design, if you 
know the borders you know the mak- 
ers too: A 


THE LEATHER WORKSHOP 


5 5 pe d: 
Custom and ready-made 
sandals for men and women. 
Unique Belts 


“In the Garden” 


Bridge Street New Hope, Pa. 


Money for Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 SUNFLOWER DISH 
CLOTHS were sold in 1959 by 
members of Sunday Schools, Ladies Aids, 


^ Young People’s Groups, etc. They en- 


able you to earn money for your organi- 
zation. Sample FREE to Official. 


Sangamon Mills — Cohoes, N. Y. 
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this; even if it be as simple as the 
right blouse to choose for a pair of 
bermudas. Do have qualified assistance 
in assembling your gay summer ward- 
robe for the many months of warm 
weather ahead. 

Just a little added thought that at 
this same time our First Lady, while 
accompanying her husband fo Paris 
will be taking some time for a little 
shopping of her own! A 


Theater Party For Republican 
Council Members & Friends 
TOWN & COUNTRY 
PLAYERS BARN 
*MY THEE ANGELS" 
Thursday, May 25 8:00 P.M. 


For the benefit of the Bucks 
County Council of Republican 


Hammer. Pasha 1812 Women. Donation $2.00. Call Mrs. 
From GRAHAM'S Magarine of thai sect + which abe featured POE, EMERSON, and HAWTHORNE B. Franklin Jr EL 7-6037. 


Fashions - 1961 


Traditional Creations of 
By Joan Warner 


Warmth and Character 


This Harlow Corner Cupboard is one of the charming tradi- 
tional creations available in this unusual line of Early Ameri- 
can Pine Furniture made in our own shop. 


I n the merry merry month of ... 
With the first glorious warm 
weather days we are all brimming over 
with thoughts of what to wear? 

The warm tired winter togs are 
cleaned and put away or most certain- 
ly should be. And now we are concen- 
trating on how to start building a 
summer wardrobe. 

This is the season one does not have 
to feel is too short to go all out... 
after all it has a future of at least four 
full months. 

Today this is not the problem of 
years ago, as the manufacturers have 
taken this to mind and our cottons are 
either mixed with man made fibers or 
given a finish to retard mussing and 
fading after many launderings. Just a 
word of advice is to play it smart and 
read carefully the contents on labels 
before purchasing, for carefree beauty 
and long wearing pleasure. This is 
most important if one is going to 
travel and wants to arrive fresh and 
cool looking. 

Little two-piece suits of seersucker 
are a must this year or a cool sunback 
dress with a little jacket can create 
the same look of crispness . . . to wear 
either for fun or into the career world. 

I must at this point add a word for 
one of the exceptions. There are some 
of us who still prefer the fine cool 
feeling of pure cotton lawn found in 
dresses by "Liberty of London". The 
tiny field flowers in both primitive and 
exotic colors, created for many years, 
can not be passed by and are well 
worth their investment. 

Of course how to coordinate a cos- 
tume is still a major problem to the 
average young femme . . . and enough 
can not be said to giving thought to 


Every piece is carefully crafted from selected New England 
Pine built for enduring beauty with satin textured hand rubbed 
finish. 


A careful inspection is certain to delight you. 


THE FURNITURE BARN 
OLD YORK ROAD — U. S. ROUTE 202 
New Hope, Pennsylvania 
VOlunteer 2-2106 
"THE HANDY'S" 


ad 


FORMER HOLLAND GENERAL STORE 
Near Newtown in Lower Bucks County, across from Old Grist Mill Picturesque Stream 
Location on Heavily Travelled Main Road. 


Ideal for Renovation into 
Antique Shop or Old Fashioned Country Store 


McLEAN & SONS 
349 Bustleton Pike, Feasterville, Pa. ELmwood 17-0563 
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Ivyland’s 
Big Day 


Te Borough of Ivyland, started in 
1873 by Quaker abolitionists and 
abstainer Edwin Lacey, still contains 
only about 400 residents in its area of 
less than one-third of a square mile. 

But the Ladies Auxiliary of the 
Ivyland Fire Department plan to serve 
some 1,000 people at their annual ham 
and chicken salad supper May 20, at 
the Borough Hall, just as they have 
done every year since 1925. The sup- 
per, started days ahead, is a communi- 
ty project with the volunteer firemen 
doing the heavy jobs. There is the 
night to kill and clean the chickens, 
the night to fix the celery, etc. 

Sidelines include the sale of potted 
plants, cheese and cakes, and a kiddie 
ride on the fire truck. Proceeds, which 
have run from $1400 to $1700, pay 
the major part of the fire company’s 
bills. A new truck is needed this year 
to replace the valiant but weary 1932 
International pumper. 

The first Volunteer Fire Company 
was adopted when Ivyland was incor- 
porated as a borough in 1905. To 
raise money for a hand pulled, hand 
pumped fire truck the firemen gave 
their first supper that year, and con- 
tinued it annually until World War II 
depleted their ranks. The old pumper 
now rests peacefully in the barn loft 
at Hobensack’s lower coal yard. 

The Ladies Auxiliary was formed 
in 1925 with Clarice Hobensack, now 
Mrs. Edward Seel, as president. They 
served their first supper to 1,000 that 
year. A new Brockway pumper was 
bought. 

The next year, the little creek at the 
end of Twining Avenue was dammed 
and a pipe line installed to run three 
blocks up the street, with a bright red 
fire hydrant on each corner. In the 
event of a fire in that area, the pump- 
er sucks the water from the creek into 
the pipe and the firemen hook their 
hose to one of the hydrants. The pipe 
is dry the rest of the time. 

When someone phones in the re- 
port of a fire, the phone rings first at 
the home of William Schopfel, who 
served as fire chief for 20 years; then 
at two other homes if he doesn't an- 
swer. The big round red iron fire gong 
beside the fire house on Wilson Ave- 
nue is no longer used, except by the 
children who like to swing on it. 


EM 


IVYLAND volunteer firemen, in the Brockway pumper in 1927 are: Driver, 
Al Webster, with Charlie Carrell beside him. In the back are Peter MacKenzie 
(killed in the C.A.P. during World War II), Earl Willett and William Carrell. 
The Brockway served until 1947. 


P oem 


Crowds gather early and stay late. Every automobile that arrives carries it full 
quota of passengers. 


Volunteer workers prepare the food in the kitchen and pantries for more than 
1000 persons. 
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The 1949 International truck with 
its 600-gallon water booster and one- 
quarter mile of hose will be the only 
piece of equipment left when the 1932 
truck is retired. So, Mrs. Donald H. 
Rogets, president, and her Auxiliary, 
are hoping for a big turn-out at the 
supper. So are Fire Chief Charles 
Carey and George S. Hobensack, pre- 
sident of the Fire Company and Bur- 
gess of Ivyland Borough. 

Large-scale fires have been few and 
far between for Ivyland. The largest 
was in January, 1893. William Henry 
Barton’s saw mill, machine shop and 
smithy at Wilson and Mason (Penn- 
sylvania) Avenues were destroyed, a- 
long with his brother Edmund’s car- 
penter shop and ice house, and stables 
belonging to Mrs. Edwards and Silas 
R. Yerkes, the railroad conductor. 

The fire at Headquarters Farm, 
York Road north of Hartsville four 
years ago was quite extensive, too. 
This charming old stone manor house 
is said to have once been used as Gen. 
George Washington’s headquarters. 

Two fires are sadly remembered by 
many who still serve as volunteer fire- 
men. Ten years ago some children 
were playing in Joseph Hallowell's 
barn, making tunnels in the hay. The 
10-year old Ewing boy lit a match to 
see his way through the tunnel and 
the hay caught fire. The other boys 
escaped. The Ewing boy came running 
out to the firemen, covered with 
flames, and died of the burns. 

Roswell Niles Galbraith, assistant 
circulation manager of the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, lost his life when his 
13-room house on Jacksonville and 
Almshouse Roads burned to its stone 
walls March 19, 1959. Mrs. Galbraith 
escaped out the front door but he 
turned and went into the kitchen, pos- 
sibly to try to get up the back steps to 
his two boys, Lochian and Jeremy. His 
body was later found in the kitchen. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Galbraith had 
called up to the boys from the yard 
and they jumped to safety. The fire- 
men fought the blaze from 2 a.m. till 
daylight. 

This marks the 56th year in which 
the Ivyland Fire Company has sup- 
ported itself mainly by its annual pre- 
Decoration Day supper. Let us hope 
that the one May 20 is the biggest and 
best. A 


ee 


Hundreds of potted plants are sold to visitors every year. 


The 


Latvian 
Raptist 
Church 
of Bucks County 


God bless our Latvian land 

Prosper our fatherland 

With any almighty hand 

Ob shield us and bless. 

Let Latvia's sons rejoice 

Her daughters, fair and choice, 

All sing with heart and voice 

“Bless Latvia!” 
Tu words of the Latvian Na- 
tional Anthem ring through the woods 
and over the fields near Applebachs- 
ville, Haycock township, as the con- 
gregation of the Latvian Baptist 
Church of Bucks County celebrates 
the fiftieth year of this Christian re- 
fugee group. 

The church is the largest Latvian 
Baptist church in the United States 
and only one not located in a large 
city. Including children, there are two 
hundred people from sixty families on 
its rolls. Early church records tell of 
religious meetings being held locally 
in 1911 by Latvian farmers who were 
exiled after the unsuccessful uprising 
against the Russians in 1995. 

Latvians have come here on three 
occasions of events in their homeland. 
After successfully resisting simultan- 
eous attempts by Soviet and German 
armies to invade their land, the Lat- 
vian Republic executed a treaty with 
the Soviet Union on August 11, 1920. 
The second group of refugees came 
over just prior to this date. 

For nearly two decades the country 
prospered. Great strides were made 
economically and culturally. Latvia, 
slightly more than half the size of 
Pennsylvania and with a population 
equal to that of Philadelphia, has a 
long history of strife and misfortune. 

A great deal of its trouble has been 
caused by its geographic position as 
a buffer state, along with Estonia and 
Lithuania, between two aggressive na- 
tions, Russia and Germany. More 
trouble for Latvia was on the way as 
Moscow and Berlin began a series of 
phony diplomatic acts. These resulted 
in the occupation of the country by 
the Reds in November 1939. This 
occupation was supposed to amount 
to nothing more than establishment 
of bases for the defense of the Soviet 
Union. 

The result of this diplomatic by- 
play between Moscow and Berlin, with 
typical secret deals later exposed at 


the Nurenberg Trials, was that the 
Red Army crossed the Latvian frontier 
on June 17, 1940 at two points and 
converged on the seven hundred year 
old capital of Riga on the Baltic Sea. 

Then followed the taking over of 
communications and the cutting off of 
all exits by land and sea. After two 
days of fake welcoming demonstra- 
tions put on by the Soviets, on June 
20 at 10 A.M. the Latvian national 
government ceased to exist. 

Power was turned over to the Kir- 
chenstiens regime. More parades were 
held and loyal Latvians were forced 
to participate in them. Latvia was de- 
clared a Soviet Socialist Republic in 
August 1940. Among so-called re- 
forms forced on the people were the 
socializing of apartment houses and 
redistribution of land. 

In July 1941 German troops enter- 
ed the country and later, in 1944, af- 
ter a period of fighting between the 
Nazis and Reds, as the German troops 
were retreating, thousands of Latvians 
escaped. Some made their way to Nor- 
way and many came to Germany. In 
October 1944 Riga was re-occupied by 
Russian troops. May 8, 1945 marked 
the official beginning of the third 
period of Russian rule over Latvia. 

The Latvians who escaped the 1944 
seizure by the Russians scastered over 
the world. Sponsoring was arranged 
through the International Refugee Or- 
ganization. Reverend Fridrichs Cukors, 
pastor at Applebachsville since 1950, 
was active in relief work among a very 
Jarge group in Germany. 

Many of the young Latvians who 
are doing so well in our schools, 
scholastically and in sports, were born 
in Germany. These younger Latvians, 
after graduation from Quakertown 
schools, favor colleges at considerable 
distance from home and later obtain 
employment in other than the local 
area. This means that, in order to com- 
municate with the older members of 
their families, they must be able to 
read, write, and speak Latvian. For 
this reason the church at Applebachs- 


ville sponsors a school for Latvian 
children. 

The ages of the children usually 
range from five to fourteen with an 
enrollment of fifteen to twenty. The 
children are taught to read, write, and 
speak Latvian. A small lending library 
is conducted. Classes last about two 
hours, starting at 4:30 every Saturday, 
September through May. 

Latvian folk songs are taught. Spe- 
cial emphasis is placed on singing. 
Speakers are occasionally brought in 
to tell the pupils of Latvian customs 
such as St. John's Eve and Ligo Day. 
Information about old national holi- 
days and the Singing Festival held in 
June is passed on to the children. Lat- 
vian history is taught. Currently assist- 
ing in the school program are: Mrs. 
Tabita Arajs, Mrs. Tabita Jaunzemis, 
Mrs. Spodra Kalazs, and Mrs. Valley 
Berzins. 

These proud people with a history 
dating to 1200 B.C. have resisted ail 
attempts to subjugate them. In spite 
of wars, the overrunning of their land 
by warring nations with resultant de- 
struction of their cities, with thous- 
ands forced into slavery and deported 
to Siberia, the Latvians never falter in 
their belief in freedom for the small 
independent nations of the world. 

Rainis, the Latvian poet, has a 
mournful character predict the. end 
of the nation: "You will be ground 
between two mill-stones! Like flour 
dust you will be swept together and 
put into a trough, and baked and eat- 
en up!" 

Latvians from Bucks County, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Toronto, and Washing- 
ton, D. C. have faith that this never 
will happen. Plans are now being 
made for the climax of their golden 
anniversary this Labor Day week-end. 

The Latvian people are not oppor- 
tunists come here as adventurers. They 
are loyal to America and are learning 
its customs while retaining hope for 
the eventual freedom of Latvia. A 

Roswell S. Eddy 
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SHELTERED WORKSHOP 
Strives to Awaken Hidden Skills 


here are 9,000 retarded adults 

and children in Bucks County. 
Of these, 12 are being taught in the 
Sheltered Workshop in Doylestown. 

This teaching is not done in english 
or arithmetic or history or art, but 
rather in co-ordination and the use of 
their hands. The trainees are taught 
to make useful and decorative objects 
which are sold through organizations 
and individuals of Bucks County. 

The adult who is acceptable as a 
trainee in the Workshop is the retard- 
ed child grown up. He may be one 
who has sometimes been permitted 
to attend special classes in the public 
schools, or one of the "trainables" or 
"severely retarded" who almost never 
gets any schooling at all. A person 
like this has, until recently, been hid- 
den in back rooms, scorned, laughed 
at or institutionalized. 

Whatever has been his past experi- 
ence, he is accepted by the School for 
Retarded Adults in their Sheltered 
Workshop with patience and under- 
standing. He is given diagnostic tests 
and then is started on his way to 
learning, be it only learning to get 
along with others in the group. In the 
main, though, he learns to make 
things—ceramic items, woven rugs, 
holiday decorations, dry-sink planters. 
If, in the eyes of the Workshop psy- 
chiatrist, his intelligence is below that 
required for any of the projects, he 
may just learn to sit still and be con- 
tent in the group. This, for some, can 
be an accomplishment, and results 
from the infinite patience on the part 
of the instructors. 

William Osler is director of the 
Bucks County Sheltered Workshop. 
A former Jr. High School teacher in 
Bucks County Public Schools, he gave 
up teaching to devote himself to the 
retarded. He serves, not only as direct- 
or, but instructs, solicits donations, 
and arranges the work to be done by 
the trainees. 

The Workshop is located in the old 
Rosenberger Feed Mill on West Ash- 
land St. in Doylestown, where the 
group began modest operations last 
August. Here they have quite ade- 
quate facilities for the training of the 
12, who are transported daily to and 
from their homes in two busses. The 
building has a woodshop, work areas, 
kitchen, offices, a gift shop and stor- 
age rooms. There is ample room for 
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By Marilyan S. Ward 


expansion, should the occasion arise, 
and all aims are in that direction. At 
present being supported partially by 
the Pennsylvania Association for Re- 
tarded Children and the State Wel- 
fare, their financial state does not per- 
mit expansion. 

It has been found in many parts of 
the country that the mentally retarded 
can be successfully employed in indus- 
try. Steel Company in Illinois em- 
ploys 400 upper level retarded men. 
These men perform 87 different kinds 
of jobs and are paid from $1.74 to 
$1.98 an hour. 

“The mentally retarded are usually 
superior to people of higher intelli- 
gence at jobs which other workers 
would find too dull," says personnel 
director of this company. “The essen- 
tial thing is to make sure they are 
placed properly." 

Here, they are tested as to manual 
dexterity and mental ability, whether 
they can work better alone or in a 
group, at repetitive tasks or those with 
more variety. 

Unfortunately, there are not many 
companies as progressive as this one, 
but it shows what can be done, and 
what the Sheltered Workshop in 
Doylestown is doing toward preparing 
the retarded adult for such jobs. 

In some instances, it is found that 
a trainee can work better in the Work- 
shop itself. It is hoped that some 


retired wood- 


Harvey Espenshade, 
worker, contributes his time 5 days a 
week to teach carpentry and refinish- 
ing. He demonstrates the use of a 
power machine to a student. Mr. Es- 
penshade says “I feel I am the answer 


Everyone is busy in the work shop—refinishing antiques, making 


to some mother’s prayer.” 


Bucks County industries will see fit 
to contract for some jobs to be done 
there. In many cases this can be done 
more efficiently and at less cost than 
could be done by their own «mployees 
in their own plants. Then, too, this 
procedure would mean that the train- 
ees would be paid for their work. 

The importance of finding a way to 
expand is pointed up by an incident 
that happened last summer. 

Mr. Osler tells of taking Johnny to 
Buckingham to mow a lawn. 

“He did a good job and the owner 
gave him a dollar. This single dollar 
was a big thing to Johnny because it 
was the first money he had ever earn- 
ed himself. On the way back to the 
Workshop, I suggested that he buy 
me an ice cream soda. I have never 
seen anyone react the way Johnny did. 
It had not occurred to him that he 
might ever buy anyone anything. He 
was so happy he cried." A 
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bird houses, and feeders and other articles to sell in tbe Treasure 


Chest. 


ANIMAL 
PETS 


T he way to really know animals is 

to have them as pets. As a child 
I loved animals. My first pets were 
rabbits, cats and guinea pigs. The 
most interesting bird I had was Ho- 
cuspocus, a barn owl. He was found 
by a neighbor in a nearby woods and 
brought to me. He was covered with 
white downy feathers. His queer look- 
ing face and funny actions soon made 
him a favorite among my pets. His 
food was swallowed whole and he 
would not eat anything but bits of 
meat or liver. 

When strangers came to see him he 
would lean forward until his bill al- 
most touched the floor and then thrust 
out his monkey-like face, swinging his 
head from side to side like the pen- 
dulum of a clock; slowly and regular- 
ly. I would say to him “Hocuspocus, 
do you like visitors?” and he would 
always respond in this fashion. When 
he was fully grown we liberated him 
in a nearby woodland and saw no 
more of him for some time. 

A year later a barn owl nested in 
a hole in a large maple tree on our 
lawn. They frightened me when I first 
saw them. I was awakened some time 
after midnight by sounds on the porch 
roof outside my bedroom window, 
looking out I was confronted with 
four pairs of large bright eyes, close 
to the glass and about four feet above 
the roof. When a flashlight was turn- 
ed on them it revealed four monkey- 
faced owls on the limb of the large 
maple tree that hung over the roof. 
I was not sure but thought it might 
be Hocuspocus that had returned with 
his family to find the easy living that 
he had enjoyed as a young bird. 

Barn owls are about the only owls 
that destroy mice, because they live in 
barns and work at night. 

One writer describes them as equal- 
ly at home in barns, old mills and 
church steeples. The late George Mac- 
Reynolds told me that the Doylestown 
Court house had a number of them 
living in the steeple that was on the 
courthouse recently destroyed. He said 
that they were so shy and retiring, 
flying about so late at night that few 
people knew of their presence. 

The picture of the raccoons on the 
cover of the April Bucks County Life 
brought back memories of the three 
that I raised with a bottle some years 
ago. They were found in a dead tree 
that had been cut down for fire wood 
and the mother had deserted them. 
They had many amusing tricks and 


managed to get into more trouble than 
any of the other pets I owned. For 
example they were allowed the free- 
dom of the living room and before I 
noticed it they climbed into a batch 
of bread dough that had been set on 
a warm place to rise. It took more 
than an hour to clean them, not to 
mention the loss of the bread. When 
they were allowed to climb the maple 
tree on the lawn they would reach in 


"Hocuspocus" 


all the holes where sparrows or other 
birds were nesting and pull out nest, 
young birds or eggs, eating the eggs 
if they could find any. 

A friend in Philadelphia who visit- 
ed us admired them so that we gave 
one to him. He was a fancier of ex- 
pensive fish and had aquariums and 
fish that he had paid hundreds of dol- 
lars for. The first thing the “coon” 
did was to go fishing; eating some of 
the prize fish. After this my friend 
presented his "coon" to the Philadel- 
phia Zoo. 

The best way to become interested 
in the behavior of wild animals is to 
make pets of them when they are 
young. My pet wood chuck was raised 
on a bottle and we learned many of 
her habits. Although natural enemies, 
my dog soon learned not to harm her 
and would push open the screen door 
when the "chuck" wanted to come in 
the house. She was fond of sweets 
and nothing could keep her from 
climbing on the table and eating the 
icing on a chocolate cake. She would 
cat bread if a slice was given her but 
would not eat the crust; if the crust 
was picked from the ground and offer- 
ed to her again she would use both 
front paws to push it away. She had 
little habits all her own. A 


—Anna Bewley Yates 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

Attention, Craftsmen. Opportun- 
ity to rent space with group of 
craftsmen on Mechanic Street, New 
Hope, Pa. $10.00 a month, No com- 
mission taken. For further infor- 
mation write Craft Bazaar, Box 207, 
New Hope, or telephone VO 2-2139. 


Will swap 16 MM Eastman Kodak 
sound projector, in excellent condi- 
tion, for antiques, Call VO 2-2366, 
New Hope. 


BUCKS COUNTY IN COLOR 

For Ranulph Bye's unique aerial- 
perspective landscape picture map 
of Bucks County in full color, 36x20, 
with over 200 landmarks, send $4 to 
Stuyvesant Barry, Box 74 R.D. 2, 
New Hope. 


REAL ESTATE 

Lake front 2 bedroom modern 
home completely furnished, boat 
and motor. On best fishing lake. 
Cheap at $14,000. See “My Family’s 
Favorite Fishing Spots" June 1960 
Better Homes and Gardens. Write 
Bedell, Box 2, Panasoffkee, Florida. 
(Sumter County). 


SPARROW TRAPS 

HOW TO TRAP SPARROWS and 

starling. Information everyone 

Should have. No obligation. It’s 

free, Write. Sparrow traps, - 1016, 
Detroit Lakes, Minnesota. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

MAKE $46 From Square Foot Ply- 
wood; jigsaw necessary. Free de- 
tails. Woodarts, X-7, Bridgewater, 
Mass. 


Retire on $150.00 or less per 
month in the finest climate in the 
world. This manual tells you facts 
not fantasy. Filets 45c a lb. Liquors 
approx. 70c per fifth, MODERN — 
send $2.00 (includes exclusive infor- 
mation and answering service) to 
Wilkins Colonia Las Flentes Guada- 
lajara Jalisco, Mexico. Money back 
guarantee. Personal check okay. 
Manual has special section on in- 
vestment in Mexico. 


FOR SALE 
Lincoln Continental 1948 Black 
Hardtop, Excellent condition. Write 
P. O. Box 531, New Hope, Pa, 


WANTED TO BUY 
Young colt, just weaned prefer- 
red, from walking horse or saddle 
horse dam. Address P. O. Box 238, 
Quakertown, Pa. 


FOR SALE 
Woman’s Apparel Shop, Ideally 
located in Doylestown. Fixtures 


and bright new stock. A going 
business. Forced to sell account ill 
health. For appointment write H. 
L. F. P.O. Box 238, Quakertown, 
Pa. 
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HUMOR AND NONSENSE — 


There once was a time when a fool 
and his money were soon parted. Now 
it happens to everybody. 


I've never been a Pennsylvanian 

Never met a County son 

But judging from your magazine 

I'd rather be than see one. 

And when my husband's Air Force 
outen'd 

If you're still Bucks County tout'n 

Maybe with your "Where to Go" I'm 
scoutin' 

Just to see what's all about. N'? 


Patricia A. Schaller 
5497 A. Montana Drive 
Plattsburgh AFB, N. Y. 


Senator Leverett Saltonstall got a 
letter from a feminine constituent: 
... "Please send me the name of that 
Government agency from which I can 
borrow money, interest free. With the 
money, I'll buy United States savings 
bonds, and I'll use the interest from 
the bonds to pay my income tax." 


—Sarah U. Slayme 


ME vs. I 


"Me slept with Daddy, last night," 
said a small child excitedly, to the 
kindergarten teacher. 

"I slept with Daddy” corrected the 
teacher. 

“Well, then," said the child, "You 
must have come to bed after I went to 
sleep.” 


FOUND a1 LASI. 


Perfection in Shoes. 


fe 


SHOES FOR 
GENTLEMEN. 


GEO. A. DENHAM, 


IMPROVED $3 


4 
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“If you get up earlier in the morn- 
ing than your neighbor,” said the 
town philosopher, “and work harder, 
and scheme more, and stick to your 
job closely, and stay up later planning 
how to make more money, and burn 
the midnight oil more, planning to 
get ahead of him while he’s snoozing, 
not only will you leave more raoney 
when you die than he will, but you'll 
leave it much sooner." 

—M. T. Noodle 


MENTAL HOSPITALS .. . A woman 
columnist proudly points out that 
there are thirty per cent more men in 
mental hospitals than women. 

OK — OK — OK — but who put 
them there? 


A girl hails a cab and as she steps 
in she said to the driver, "To the 
maternity hospital and don't hurry. I 
just work there." 


"Whats the most important fact 
about nitrates?" the instructor asked 
the class comedian. 


They're cheaper than day rates," 
came the answer. 


SEZ LITTLE AMY 


I feel sorry for wiggly worms 
When robins are around 
For a wiggly worm can't even squirm 
When a robin's on the ground. 
—D. E. F. 


The only time a woman succeeds in 
changing a man, is when he is an 
infant. 


NAVELS 
Fair Maid: "So you're a naval sur- 
geon; goodness how doctors do spe- 
cialize."' 


Consider the turtle — he doesn't 
make any progress unless he sticks his 
neck out. 


BUCKS 


MISS W. RUTH 

FA Informs her friends and 
Eee the public that she 

K has opened a new and 

fashionable MILLINERY 
ESTABLISHMENT in SPRING VAL- 
LEY where she intends keeping a 
large assortment of Bonnets, Rib- 
bons, Flats, Hats and everything in 
the Millinery line. 

Jersey Gold — The Hackettstown 
Gazette states that indications of 
gold have been discovered on the 
farm of Mr. Jacob Cramer at Clin- 
ton, Hunterdon County. 


Pennsylvania Too Hot 
For Bob Tyler 

Bob Tyler, son of ex-President 
John Tyler, unable to get a living 
in his own “dear old Virginia,” has 
for several years past resided at 
Bristol, Pa., and occupied the post 
of clerk to one of the Philadelphia 
Courts, at a salary of $4500 a year. 
He had taken great pains recently 
to make himself particularly ob- 
noxious to the people of Bristol by 
openly proclaiming decession sen- 
timents, and communicating news 
to the South unfavorable to the 
North. Forbearance having ceased 
to be a virtue, the people rose and 
drove him from the town. He then 
took up residence in Philadelphia. 
There the people threatened to 
hang him, and he was forced to 
leave the city. He then turned up 
in New York where he was recon- 
noitering (incog) until Wednesday 
afternoon when he left Jersey City 
on the train for the South. 


WAR NOTES 


Quite an excitement was created 
in the upper part of the city of 
Philadelphia on Friday morning by 
the seizure of a submarine boat, the 


invention of De Villeroi, a French- 


man. It was going down the river, 
and struck on an island. Four men 
were aboard — Villeroi says he was 
about taking it to the Navy Yard 
to test, but the officers of the 
Yard disclaim any knowledge of 
him. The boat was constructed 
sometime since for raising wrecks 
and other submarine work, but was 
never put in active use. It is segar- 
shaped and made of iron thirty 
feet long. It supplies its own air, 
and will be useful in running under 
a fleet. 


Ciony) 


WAR ARTICLES 


E are literally overwhelmed 

with both prose and poetical 
communications, little and long, 
brief and blustering, middling and 
meritorious, which would fill a 
volume as large as the Robinson 
Crusoe of our boyhood. It requires 
now, as the present number at- 
tests, a forty horse-power conden- 
sing apparatus to give mention of 
the existing events crowding upon 
us hourly, and we do not feel war- 
ranted in creating war with the 
war-like inclinations of our warrior 
patrons, by depriving them of 
choice varieties of news. 

Legal Tender — The law regula- 
ting the payment of debts with 
coin: 

1. All gold coin, at their respec- 
tive value for debts of any amount. 

2. The half dollar, quarter dollar, 
dime and half dime at their re- 
spective values for debts of 
amounts under five dollars. 

3. Three cent pieces for debts of 
amounts of thirty cents. 

4. By a law recently passed, we 
may add one cent pieces for debts 
of amounts under ten cents, 


GEORGE P. BETTS, M.D. 


YGERO—Therapeutic, Electro 
and Psycho Magnetic Physi- 
cian, treats all forms of Disease, 
acute or Chronic. All requests for 
consultation, examination and 
treatment, or visiting patients, 
promptly responded to. A few pa- 
tients accommodated with board. 
Charges moderate, Further address 
GEO. P. BETTS M.D. 
Carversville P.O. Bucks County, Pa. 
Destructive Fire — Last Wednes- 
day night about one o'clock, the’ 
extensive barn and stables belong- 
ing to the Lumberville Hotel were 
burned to the ground. There were 
three horses and four mules in the 
Stables all of which burned to 
death. The fire originated by a fool 
of an ostler, who was paying at- 
tention to a vagrant, worthless 
woman, who was lodging in the 
barn; and so occupied was he with 
his inamorata that he fell through 
the loft floor, carrying with him a 
lighted lamp which broke and 
speedily enveloped the combustible 
material in flames. Pity it did not 
burn up both him and her — as 
they would have been small loss. 


HALLO! MEIGHBOR! 


W HERE did you get that horse? 
I bought him at Price & Rob- 
erts at the Anchor 


Tavern in Wrights- 
town; and they 
3 have Eight more 


good ones, from 
Westmoreland, which they will sell 
low for cash or good paper. Call 
and see them — no charge for 
looking. 


NEWS NOTES 


Mrs. Lincoln, wife of the Presi- 
dent, was at New York all last 
week, making purchases for the 
White House, She stopped at the 
Metropolitan, and was waited upon 
by numbers of lady visitors, to pay 
her their respects. 

Bayard Taylor has presented the 
Home Guards of Kennett Square 
with a large cannon, with which to 
protect the town from hostile in- 
vasion. 

Hundreds of ladies of character 
and refinement have applied to 
the War Department to be accepted 
as nurses, and a favorable response 
has been given to a number. 

* * * * 


ENNsylvania has sixty- 
seven powder mills, Dela- 
" Ware has nine, Maryland 
eight, Virginia one, while 
there are none in any of the other 
Southern States. Stop those in 
Maryland and Virginia and the 
ae must stop firing salutes, at 
east, 


TO THE PUBLIC 


HE subscriber, having been 
charged with being a Seces- 
sionist and upholding the Traitors 
who are attempting to destroy this 
government, takes this method to 
emphatically deny it, and to pro- 
claim to the world that he is a 
UNION MAN of the strongest kind, 
and ready and willing when called 
upon by the Government to serve 
it in any position that may be re- 
quired to fight for it, and if neces- 

Sary, die for it. 
WILLIAM B. CASE. 
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These Are Your Endorsed 
Republican Candidates! 


District Attorney Sheriff Controller 


a 
Paul R. Beckert Harald Dando William R. Cameron 
Lever 9D Lever 4D Lever 12D 
THEY WILL WIN IN NOVEMBER! 
Jury Commissioner ; Prothonotary Recorder of Deeds 


Marion Baum LeRoy D. Evans W. Donald Heinemann 
Lever 13 D Lever 10 D Lever 7 D 


To Be Sure -- VOTE ON MAY 16th! 


To Be Doubly Sure .... 
Vote For The Endorsed Republicans! 


uc 


